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-  MRS.  LUCY  McGEE  JONES. 

1  _  ■  • 

j  i 

“Forgive- me  if 'the  lay  be  such  <  ;  s 

As  may  not  suit, the  hour  of  gladness; 
i  .  ,  ;  ,  Forgive  me  if  it  breathes  too  much 

’  .  *  ,  Of  mourning  and  of  sadness.-”  •*'  •' 

Lucy  McGee  Jones  needs  no  formal  introduction  to 
the  readers  of  The  College  Message.  Few  women 
ever  reached  the  hearts  of  all  people  as  she  did.  The 
rich,  the  poor,  the  young,  the  old,  men,  women,  children, 
all  loved  and  honored  “Miss  Lucy,”  as  she  was  famil¬ 
iarly  known  in  her  earlier  life. 

Her  father,  John  W.  McGee,  married  Ann  Maria 
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Scatter  white,  of  Granville  county,  about  the  year  1828, 
and  moved  thence  to  Chatham  county.  Her  mother, 
Ann  Maria,  was  the  daughter  of  Mitchell  and  Lucy 
Satterwliite,  of  Granville  county.  Mitchell  Satterwhite, 
the  grand-father  of  Lucy  McGee,  was  lor  many  years  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Granville,  and  was  Public  Register 
for  that  county  from  the  year  1777  to  1803.  He  died 
in  Granville  about  the  year  1816. 

He  was  a  son  of  Michael  Satterwhite  and  Amy,  his 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Capt.  James  Mitchell.  This  Michael 
Satterwhite  and  Capt.  James  Mitchell  came  to  Granville, 
N.  C.,  from  Lunenburg  county,  Va.,  about  the  year 
1757. 

Besides  Lucy  McGee’s  mother,  Ann  Maria,  there  was 
one  other  daughter  born  to  Mitchell  and  Lucy  Satter¬ 
white — Edney,  who  married  Joseph  P.  Sneed  and  moved 
West,  probably  to  Kentucky. 

Of  the  marriage  of  John  W.  McGee  and  Ann  Maria 
Satterwhite  there  were  born  two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter — Thaddeus  and  Lucy  McGee. 

At  an  early  age  they  lost  both  parents,  and  were  then 
committed  to  the  tender  care  of  a  paternal  aunt,  Mrs. 
Yeargin,  of  Pittsboro,  N.  C.  “Auntie,”  as  she  was 
affectionately  called  by  them,  reared  these  orphaned 
children  with  much  care  and  tenderness.  She  had  them 
trained  in  the  best  schools  of  the  town,  and  inculcated 
in  them  habits  of  diligence  and  perseverance.  Thad¬ 
deus,  while  a  mere  lad,  was  fitted  for  the  responsible 
duties  of  manhood,  and  having  secured  a  position  with 
that  prominent  business  house,  W.  H.  &  R.  S.  Tucker, 
of  Raleigh,  he  soon  became  head  clerk  in  the  establish¬ 
ment,  and  afterwards  a  partner  in  the  firm.  He  married 
Miss  Sallie  Tucker,  daughter  of  the  senior  partner  of  his 
firm,  and  was  the  father  of  Mr.  W.T.  McGee,  of  Raleigh, 
and  of  Mrs.  Welford  C.  Reed,  of  Richmond,  Ya. 
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The  youthful  sister,  Lucy  McGee,  at  an  early  age 
devoted  herself  to  teaching,  and  took  charge  of  the 
academy  in  Pittsboro,  her  native  town. 

Thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  her  chosen 
vocation,  gifted  beyond  most  young  women,  and  ambi¬ 
tious  to  occupy  higher  positions,  she,  with  the  sympathy 
and  encouragement  of  her  brother,  entered  Greensboro 
Female  College  as  a  Junior  in  the  year  1851. 

Here  indeed  she  manifested  a  determined  courage  to 
reach  the  standard  which  she  purposed  for  herself. 
Having  meanwhile  lost  her  motherly  “ Auntie,’ ’  she 
was  entirely  self-reliant,  looking  only  to  her  brother, 
between  whom  and  herself  there  was  the  deepest,  ten- 
derest  devotion.  Many  the  earnest,  encouraging  letters 
he  wrote  her  and  numerous  the  choice  books  he  sent 
her  !  All  of  which  was  a  fresh  and  oft-renewed  pledge 
of  his  ambition  and  love  for  her. 

With  frequent  attacks  of  illness,  with  many  studies 
and  heavy  work  in  her  classes  generally,  she  still  con¬ 
tended  for  the  highest  standard,  esteeming  each  obstacle 
as  a  stepping-stone  by  which  she  was  to  overcome  and 
mount  higher  and  higher  and  gain  by  personal  effort 
and  endurance  that  position  as  a  scholarly  woman  which 
she  coveted.  This  high  aim  she  never  lost  sight  of,  an 
aim  which  proved  itself  unerring  and  dominated  her  life. 
I  well  remember  a  big  cross  she  was  called  on  to  bear 
and  how  beautifully  and  uncomplainingly  she  took  it  up. 
There  were  three  small  girls  in  college  who  were  just  a 
little  wild  and  mischievous  whom  the  whole  school 
objected  to  as  room-mates  because  of  their  idle  habits. 
Our  President,  Dr.  Deems,  who  admired  Miss  Lucy  and 
placed  an  appreciative  estimate  upon  her  fine  character, 
requested  her  to  take  charge  of  these  three  young  girls 
in  her  room  and  use  her  influence  over  them  to  induce 
them  to  study  and  obey  college  rules.  She  cheerfully 
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consented,  replying:  “I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them, 
for  you  and  for  the  dear  old  college.”  (Dr.  Deems 
always  felt  the  self-sacrifice  of  this  act  on  her  part,  and 
the  writer  has  heard  him  say,  “Was  there  ever  such  a 
young  woman  as  Miss  McGee?”)  Meanwhile  the  trio 
of  mischievous  gilds  have  grown  into  beautiful  woman¬ 
hood,  and  doubtless  owe  the  best  in  their  early  education 
to  that  noble  friend  and  room-mate. 

Lucy  took  first  honor  in  Junior  class  and  leaped  into 
brilliant  success  as  Senior,  graduating  as  Valedictorian 
in  a  class  of  twelve  sprightly  girls  in  May,  1853.  Such 
were  her  attaihiiients  and  accomplishments  that  she 
was  at  once  chosen  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Greens¬ 
boro  Female  College.  Thoroughly  equipped,  immensely 
gifted,  and  beautifully  in  harmony  with  her  environ¬ 
ments,  we  see  her  now,  1854,  master  of  the  situation. 

Guiding  the  younger  pupils  and  advising  the  older 
ones,  (Who  lias  not  been  relieved  of  the  solution  of  a 
difficult  problem  by  her  timely  aid?) ,  having  a  broad 
horizon  and  a  native  insight  as  to  best  methods,  she  was 
truly  attuned  to  the  keynote  of  helpfulness.  She  had 
reached  her  life  work  and  was  the  very  soul  of  the 
college.  Where  there  existed  an  extra  demand  for  brain 
or  muscle,  she  was  responsive  ;  where  discord  threatened, 
her  generous  nature  planned  harmony,  her  whole  being 
suggesting  a  spirit  of  service  to  others. 

In  1858  she  was  married  to  Rev.  T.  M.  Jones,  who  had 
succeeded  Dr.  Deems  as  President  of  the  College  in 
1855.  By  this  marriage  her  deep  interest  in  the  College 
was  intensified.  She  was  a  “help-meet”  in  the  fullest 
sense,  and  stinted  neither  time  or  talent  in  helping  Dr. 
Jones  make  the  College  a  true  home  for  the  many  who 
were  placed  in  their  keeping.  -  N<o  girl  educated  in  G. 
F.  C.  but  recalls  the  motherly  tenderness,  the  motherly 
firmness  and  the  sweet  motherly  brooding-over  of  this 
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elect  lady.  She  wiped  the  tear  from  the  cheek  of  sor¬ 
row,  she  poured  the  balm  of  consolation  on  the  stricken 
heart. 

We  speak  of  nature’s  noblemen  and  admire  the  man 
who  has  achieved  greatness  by  genius  or  courage,. but  if 
there  ever  lived  a  finer,  more  pronounced  type  of  noble 
womanhood  than  Lucy  McCee  Jones,  it  was  never  my 
good  fortune  to  know  such  an  one.  Truly  she  was  “one 
on  whom  the  light  of  Heaven’s  own  love  was  kindled 
well.”  Tender  in  the  sick  room,  winning  hearts  as  she 
placed  a  pillow  or  cooled  a  fevered  brow  ;  strong  of  nerve 
when  an  emergency  arose  ;  a  law-giver  in  the  recitation 
room,  and  to  husband  and  children  a  veritable  “queen 
of  hearts.” 

She  reared  a  large  family  of  children — ten  in  number 
— five  boys  and  five  girls.  Three  of  these — Eugene 
Jones  (deceased),  Garland  Jones,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
and  Fannie  (Mrs.  George  Williams,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,) 
were  children  of  Dr.  Jones’  first  wife — Augusta  Stone, 
of  Franklin,  N.  C.  Her  own  children  were:  Eudora 
Duty  Jones,  who  occupied  the  position  of  Lady  Principal 
in  G.  F.  C.  for  four  years,  and  more  recently  co-princi¬ 
pal  in  a  large  school  in  Washington  City  ;  Helen  May, 
who  became  Mrs.  Robert  Glenn,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
since  deceased  ;  Annie  McGee,  who  married  Dr.  Charles 
Glenn,  since  deceased,  of  same  city;  Thaddeus  Jones, 
of  New'  York  ;  Frank  Jones,  deceased,  and  Willie  Jones, 
student  of  music  in  Berlin,  and  Alice  Jones,  of  Baltimore. 

This  charge,  together  with  domestic  and  collegiate 
duties,  was  a  severe  tax  on  her,  and  little  by  little  she 
succumbed  under  the  pressure,  and  so  one  sad  day, 
after  a  long  season  of  suffering,  she  called  her  loved 
ones  together  and  told  them  she  must  say  “good-bye” 
and  leave  them  in  the  hands1  of  a  kind  Heavenly  Father. 
This  was  in  the  month  of  November ,1884.  How  fitly 
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did  her  friends  typify  her  death  in  the  old  Methodist 
Church  in  West  Market  Street,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  by 
the  pure  white  “broken  column’’  that  so  plaintively 
appealed  to  them  “one  taken  in  the  midst  of  her  use¬ 
fulness.”  For  over  thirty  years  she  had  been  a  communi¬ 
cant  in  the  Methodist  Church  and  had  “loved  her  solemn 
*  vows”  and  honored  all  her  institutions.  She  died  trust¬ 
ing  in  One  who  had  guided  her  through  an  eventful  life, 
and  who  had  promised  a  measure  of  rest  to  the  faithful. 

Shall  I  stop  here  and  drop  the  curtain?  No,  it  would 
be  violating  my  own  best  feelings  to  do  so.  Intimately 
associated  as  class-mates,  room-mates  and  bosom  friends 
from  1851  to  1859,  the  year  of  my  own  marriage,  I  had 
the  best  opportunities  for  studying  her  life  and  for 
watching  and  admiring  that  full  life — its  sunshine  and 
shadows.  I  can  and  do  assert  that  I  believe  her  the 
most  unselfish  person  I  ever  knew.  True  to  her  friend¬ 
ship  ever,  sincere  as  the  angels,  always  ready  to  cheer, 

always  pointing  to  something  better,  always  lending  a 
helping  hand.  I  read  the  letters  of  our  after  life  corre¬ 
spondence.  They  all  breathe  the  true  friend,  the  true 
woman.  “How  sweet  their  memory  still !” 

Peacefully  rest  her  ashes  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  of 
historic  old  Greensboro,  N.  C.  One  by  one  her  loved 
ones  are  gathering  home,  and  their  dust  mingles  with 
hers  under  the  cool,  green  sod,  awaiting  the  glad  morn 
when  God  shall  come  to  “make  up  His  jewels.”  Chords 
that  are  severed  here  will  vibrate  again  in  the  spirit 
world — retouched,  retoned,  filling  the  pure  atmosphere 
with  the  sweetness  of  angelic  harmonies  and  tuning  the 
broken  hearts  and  weeping  separations  into  a  diapason 
of  endless  hallelujahs. 

No  longer  need  the  orphaned  children  cry  out,  “Oh, 
mother, 

Hearest  thou  no  sound  of  woe 
Rising  from  the  earth  below, 

Where  thy  children  weep  and  moan, 

“Sorrowing  in  the  dark  alone.” 


S.  D.  H. 
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A  WORD  OR  TWO  ABOUT  MEN,  WOMEN  AND 

BOOKS. 


Hall  Caine,  the  well  known  author  of  “The  Manx¬ 
man,”  has  given  the  world  of  books  another  story — 
“The  Christians.”  ’Tis  superfluous  to  say  more  than 
that  it  will  equal,  if  not  eclipse,  his  other  works. 


*  *  * 


James  Lane  Allen  has  just  handed  to  the  publishers 

his  last  work,  “A  Summer  in  Arcady.”  If  it  compares 

with  his  “Kentucky  Cardinal”  and 

“After-math”  his  already  enviable  reputation  wdll  be 

still  more  firmlv  established. 

%/ 

*  *  * 


at  all  favorably 


Mildred  Howells,  daughter  of  the  popular  William 
Dean  Howells,  bids  fair  to  be  a  celebrated  artist.  She 
illustrates  all  her  father’s  poems,  and  her  almost  com¬ 
plete  education  in  Paris,  London  and  Rome  adds  a  finish 
to  her  pictures  that  cannot  be  realized  until  missed. 

*  *  * 

’Tis  said  that  before  Du  Maurier’s  death  he  would  not 
allow  “Trilby”  to  be  mentioned  in  his  presence.  It  is  not, 
however,  that  he  disliked  his  fascinating  heroine,  but 
because  he  was  disgusted  with  unpleasant  features  con¬ 
nected  with  the  popularity  of  the  story. 

*  *  * 

The  opening  chapters  of  Rudyard  Kipling’s  new 
novel,  “Captains  Courageous,”  have  just  made  their 
appearance  in  The  Century .  This  story  has  long  been 
looked  forward  to,  and  the  charming  beginning  has  not 
disappointed  the  vast  number  of  readers  who  almost 
idolize  the  noted  author. 


I 
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It  is  announced  that  Li  Hung  Chang  will  soon  write 
a  book  on  America.  Those  who  yead  the  descriptions  of 
this  noble  old  man’s  visit  to  our  Western  world,  and  his 
many  peculiarities,  will  be  glad  to  obtain  his  opinion  of 
a  country  which  gave  him  such  a  cordial  reception. 

-  >  ■  *  -  i  i  > .  *  #  *  i . 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie, the  celebrated  author  of  “A  Window 
in  Thrums,”  lias  just  sailed  to  England  after  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  pleasant  visit  to  America.  He  seemed  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  with  our  magnificent  institutions  of  learning, 
and  says  that  from  now  on  his  trips  to  “the  country  of 
countries”  will  be  more  frequent. 

1  ^  ^  ^ ,  ■  •, . 

•  >  .  ! 

Those  who'  have  puzzled  over  that  most  interesting 
and  tantalizing  story,  “The  Lady  or  the  Tiger,”  or 
laughed  over  the  charming  adventures  of  “Pomona,” 
will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  the  author’s  latest  work, 
“Mrs.  Cliff’s  Yacht,”  has  been  published  in  book  form. 
Mr.  Stockton’s  popularity  is  proverbial,  and  he  is  almost 
as  much  loved  on  the  continent  as  in  America. 


' 

xr-  /7s  ✓Ts  j  •  > 

•  l  . 

Mrs.  Sarah  Tooley,  in  the  ‘Women  at  Home,  gives  a 
very  interesting  article  on  “Her  Majesty.”  She  says 
the  Queen’s  favorite  flower  is  the,.,  rose.  Another  thing 
that  perhaps  more  than  all,  else  has,  increased  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  fhe  wheel  in  England  is  the  fact'  that  she  looks 
on  it  with  favor.  Last,  but  not  least,  Virginia  has  tlie 1 
honor  of  furnishing  Victoria  with  the  finest  apples  grown. 

*  *  * 


In  the  November  number  of  The  Century  there  is  an 
interesting  article  entitled  “The  Olympic  Games  of  ’96,” 
by  their  founder,  Baron  Pierre  de  Conbertin.  The 
writer  alleges  that  the  cause  of  wars  is  on  account  of  the 
misunderstanding  between  nations,  and  he  thinks  these 
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games  will  bring  the  people  of  every  nation  into  per¬ 
sonal  contact,  thereby  promoting  peace  and  prosperity. 
Whether  or  not  such  will  be  the  case  remains  to  be  seen. 

*  *  * 

There  has  at  last  been  found  something  new  under 
the  sun.  This  monstrosity  is  nothing  less  than  a  negro 
poet — George  Henry  Washington.  He  says  George  Sims’ 
influence  planted  the  seed  of  rythmic  measure  in  his 
manly  heart,  and  under  this  influence  he  gives  us — 

‘  ‘He  said  in  Heaven  whence  I  do  come, 

And  where  I’m  going  back; 

The  angels  are  not  all  pink  and  white, 

But  millions  there  are  black.” 

*  *  * 

The  Messrs.  Lippincott  have  just  published  the  late 
Edgar  Wilson  Nye’s  “ Comic  History  of  England.” 
Though,  like  everything  written  by  that  noted  and  much 
loved  fun-maker,  it  is  interesting,  yet  it  is  not  so  amus¬ 
ing  as  his  “History  of  the  United  States.”  His  last 
work,  “A  Guest  at  the  Ludlow,”  is  introduced  with  the 
verse , 

“Go,  little  booklet,  go, 

Bearing  an  honored  name, 

’Til  everywhere  that  you  have  went, 

They’re  glad  that  you  have  came.” 

*  * 

From  time  immemorial  the  intense  longing  of  wo¬ 
men  for  an  occasional  peep  at  themselves  has  been  pro¬ 
verbial.  Everything,  from  a  shop-window  down  to 
pieces  of  silver  ware,  has  been  utilized  to  discover  whether 
or  not  her  hat  is  just  at  the  right  angle,  and  her  one 
little  curl  in  just  the  right  place  ;  and  now,  to  her  relief, 

some  mammoth  mind  has  improvised  an  invention  that 
will  render  him  famous,  namely:  a  mirror  in  the  left 
hand  glove.  This  was  indeed  a  noble  act,  and  the  gra¬ 
cious  fellow’s  obituary  will  be  lengthy. 
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The  girl  who  is  perhaps  exciting  more  curiosity  and 
comment  than  any  living  person  of  her  age  just  now  is 
Helen  Keller.  She  is  related  to  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  and  is 
also  connected  with  the  Hales  and  Everetts,  of  Boston, 
uniting  in  her  porson  the  strong  traits  of  both  the  North 
and  South.  Miss  Keller  is  only  sixteen,  and  has  passed 
very  acceptably  the  entrance  examination  of  Harvard, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  since  she  was  nineteen 
months  old  she  has  had  possession  of  one  sense  only,  that 
of  touch.  To  say  she  is  remarkable  is  putting  it  mildly. 
No  parallel  case  lias  ever  been  known. 

#  * 

The  Christmas  magazines  are  more  than  usually  in¬ 
teresting  this  year.  Some  of  the  most  attractive  are  as 
follows:  In  The  Century  a  quaint  reminiscence  of  “A 
Group  of  American  Girls”  as  they  appeared  in  New 
York  City  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century.  Also  the 
continuation  of  Marion  Crawford’s  “A  Rose  of  Yester¬ 
day.”  While  decidedly  the  most  interesting  article  is 
by  Mrs.  Agnes  Smith  Lewis,  “What  Language  Did 
Christ  Speak?”  In  Harper's  Mr.  Howells  has  given  a 
splendid  memoir  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  McClure's 
is  also  especially  interesting  on  account  of  Frank  Stock- 
ton’s  “My  Unwilling  Neighbors.”  Munsey’e  leading 
article  is  George  Holmes’  sketch  of  “The  Royal  Children 
of  Europe,”  together  with  the  second  installment  of 
Hall  Caine’s  novel,  “The  Christians.”  The  December 
number  of  The  Ladies's  Home  Journal  has  an  interesting 
article-  on  Rosa  Bonheur  by  the  great  painter  herself. 
She  says  :  “As  a  child  I  was  simply  indomitable.  I 
positively  refused  to  learn  to  read,  but  I  was  not  four 
years  old  when  I  had  already  the  greatest  passion  for 
drawing,  and  used  to  smear  the  white-washed  walls  as 
high  as  I  could  reach  with  crude  drawings.”  After  in- 
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numerable  hardships  and  many  disappointments  she 
sold  her  first  picture.  From  that  time  her  fame  stead¬ 
ily  increased,  until  it  has  become  what  it  is  to-day.  She 
also  adds :  “My  life  is  that  of  a  peasant.  I  wake  with 
the  day  and  lie  down  to  sleep  almost  at  nigh t-fall.”  She 
studies  from  nine  until  five,  striving  to  approach  the 
unsolvable  problem  of  ever  changing  nature. 

Carrie  Beard. 


GABRIEL  D’ANNUNZIO. 


The  literary  movements  of  Italy  have  had  scanty 
recognition.  While  the  names  of  Frenph,  German  and 
Russian  writers  are  well  known,  sunny  Italy  stands  un¬ 
fairly  in  the  back-ground,  though  there  are  many  Italian 
writers  of  genuine  merit.  In  the  last  three  years  a  bril¬ 
liant  star  has  arisen,  and  to-day  the  writer  of  greatest 
prominence  in  Italy  is  Gabriel  D’Annunzio,  the  poet- 
nevelist. 

His  own  countrymen  have  eagerly  watched  his  career, 
but  he  was  unknown  to  the  world  at  large  until  within 
the  last  three  years.  Then  some  of  his  poems  translated 
into  French  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
the  leading  cities  of  Europe.  Three  French  journals 
secured  rights  of  translation.  D’Annunzio  has  made 
his  mark  early  in  life,  being  only  thirty-three  years  old. 
He  is  a  native  of  Abruzzie,  “the  land  of  the  genista,” 
whose  beauties  he  never  wearies  of  praising.  The  little 
village  of  Pescara,  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  has  the  honor 
of  being  the  birth-place  of  D’Annunzio,  and  there  he 
still  makes  his  home.  These  honest,  simple-minded 
people  have  appeared  in  several  of  his  shorter  sketches. 
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His  first  volume  of  poems  was  published  when  he  was 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  and  still  in  school  at  Parato. 
They  were  so  daringly  erotic  in  tone  that  his  readers 
were  almost  scandalized.  The  author  however  strongly 
defended,  declaring  that  the  versification  at  least  was 
without  fault.  Other  poems  followed,  which  assured 
him  a  foremost  place' among  modern  Italian  poets.  “0 
Bus,”  an  ode,  and  “Poema  Paradisiaco,”  dedicated  to 
his  old  nurse,  are  truly  poetical  gems. 

At  present  the  novel  is  his  chosen  form  of  writing, 
and  is  best  suited  to  reveal  his  curious  personality.  He 
frankly  admits  that  his  heroes  are  largely  portraits  of 
himself,  with  his  personal  views  and  characteristics. 
They  resemble  one  another  like  brothers,  all  somewhat 
egotistical  and  weak,  yet  undeniably  attractive.  D’An¬ 
nunzio  cannot  be  said  to  have  flattered  himself  in  his 
portraits.  Like  his  Andrea  Sperelli  in  “Piacere,”  they 
all  have  a  ‘Taste  for  works  of  art,  a  passionate  cult  for 
beauty,  a  paradoxical  contempt  for  prejudices,  and  an 
avidity  for  pleasure.” 

D’Annunzio  is  evidently  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  His  creed  seems  to  be  an  ardent  love  of  the 
beautiful.  He  is  an  artist  not  merely  by  instinct,  but 
by  cultivation.  He  is  not  only  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  great  men  in  the  separate  fields  of  art,  but 
is  fond  of  studying  those  of  obscurer  fame.  The  early 
Florentine  poets  are  great  favorites  with  him,  and  he  is 
fond  of  recalling  half-forgotten  composers.  Keats,  Shel¬ 
ley  and  the  Italian  Carducci  are  his  favorites  of  modern 
poets,  while  in  music  he  is  an  ardent  Wagnerian. 

He  has  borrowed  largely  from  Russia  and  France. 
He  loves  to  draw  illustrations  from  the  works  of  his 
favorite  authors,  and  his  quotations  are  from  the  most 
diverse  sources.  They  follow  one  another  in  such  con¬ 
fusion  that  they  would  seem  pretentious  were  they  not 
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so  well  suited.  While  he  is  broad-minded  enough  to 
own  and  recognize  genius  in  any  country,  and  while  he 
borrows  from  all  languages  whatever  serves  to  illustrate 
a  thought,  yet  he  has  distinctly  an  Italian  “imperishable 
faith  in  the  destiny  of  the  human  race.” 

Although  he  is  a  debtor  to  France  and  Russia,  yet  by 
his  local  colorings  and  ardent,  impetuous  style  he  has 
rendered  them  distinctly  Italian.  Sometimes  he  carries 
his  analogies  of  motives  so  far  as  to  become  wearisome, 
and  one  is  reminded  of  Zola’s  comment  on  Stendhal, 
“It  seems  as  if  all  Stenhal’s  characters  must  have 
chronic  headaches,  he  works  their  brains  so  hard.” 

D’Annunzio’s  style  places  him  in  the  modern  natu¬ 
ralistic  school.  Daring  realism  is  the  prevailing  feature 
of  his  novels,  and  no  publisher  will  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  all  his  astounding  audacity.  M.  de  Vogue 
has  compared  him  to  a  “pagan  of  the  time  of  Nero,” 
and  said  that  “nowhere  since  the  times  of  Caesar  can 
one  find  the  same  daring  crudeness,  side  by  side  with 
the  purest  gems  of  poetical  thought.”  His  pages  glow 
with  brilliant  colors,  for,  like  all  Italians,  he  has  a  pro¬ 
found  love  of  color.  He  presents  his  characters  very 
vividly  to  his  readers. 

His  first  three  novels  he  called  “The  Romances  of  the 
Rose.”  Of  these  three  “The  Triumph  of  Death,”  which 
was  published  in  1864,  is  considered  his  masterpiece. 
It  was  the  first  of  his  books  to  be  translated.  After 
“The  Romance  of  the  Rose”  there  came  another  Triolo- 
gy,  “The  Romances  of  the  Lily.”  Then  came  the 
“Romances  of  the  Pomgranate.”  He  is  now  at  work 
on  a  drama,  “The  Dead  City,”  for  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

Messrs.  George  H.  Richmond  and  Company,  of  New 
York,  have  just  issued  a  translation  of  “The  Triumph 
of  Death.”  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
author  to  print  all  his  works. 
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Mr.  Arthur  Hornblow,  who  translated  “The  Tiiumph 
of  Death,”  will  also  render  translation  of  all  his  his 
works.  His  translation  is  done  excellently,  with  only  a 
foreign  touch  here  and  there.  He  preserves  the  rythym 

and  warmth  of  the  original  very  well. 

Carolyn  McNairy. 


WILLIAM  MORRIS. 


The  ancients  did  many  things  better  than  we  do;  and 
one  of  the  most  harmless  and  pleasant  manias  of  the  day 
is  the  reproduction  of  the  antique — antique  furniture, 
antique  architecture,  antique  china  and  antique  bindings. 
That  this  passion  for  the  antique  has  invaded  the  modern 
mind  is  not  wonderful,  and  that  it  should  reappear  and 
reproduce  itself  in  literature  and  art  is  most  natural. 

William  Morris,  the  artist,  poet,  printer  and  manufac¬ 
turer,  has  been  successful  in  representing  the  artistic 
spiritualities  of  the  Long-Ago,  in  endowing  their  fantastic 
forms  with  flesh  and  blood  and  making  them  bloom  anew 
for  us  in  the  Earthly  Paradise. 

He  was  born  at  Walthanston,  England,  in  1834  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  Marlborough  College  and  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  where,  in  1856,  he  took  his  degree.  At 
the  time  of  graduation  he  was  in  possession  of  an  ample 
fortune  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  estate  of  his  father, 
who  was  a  wealthy  merchant.  Thus  he  gratified  his  lit¬ 
erary  aspirations  by  founding  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Magazine. 

He  was  still  uncertain  what  occupation  he  should  pursue. 
He  tried  painting  and  architecture,  but  met  with  only 
modest  encouragement.  Then  he  sought  to  express  his 
ideals  through  the  medium  of  his  pen.  His  volume  entitled 

‘The  Defence  of  Guenevere  and  Other  Poems,”  published 
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in  1858,  met  with  severe  criticism  at  the  time  of  its  issue. 

The  Athenaeum  pronounced  it  “a  book  of  pre-Raphaelite 
minstrelsey  which  shows  how  far  affectation  may  lead  an 
earnest  man  toward  the  fog-land  of  Art.”  Within  ten 
years  this  formidable  journal  spoke  of  the  same  volume  as 
“true  poetry.” 

In  1863  Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti,  Modax  Brown  and  E. 
Bourne  Jones  associated  themselves  with  Morris  and 
opened  in  London  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of 
fancy  wall  paper,  stained  glass  and  other  materials  for 
household  decoration.  Morris  possessed  both  the  capital 
and  the  energy  of  the  firm,  and  served  not  only  as  director, 
but  worked  faithfully  and  personally  as  designer;  and,  as 
a  natural  result,  the  business  was  eventually  carried  on  bv 
Morris  himself.  He  prospered  abundantly,  and  when  in 
more  recent  years  he  again  took  up  painting  he  was  not 
less  successful.  For  poetry  many  know  what  a  delightful 
achievement  his  “Saga  Library”  is,  in  which  the  poet, 
with  his  magic  hand,  gave  the  wondrous  legendary  lore  of 
Iceland  and  transformed  it  into  the  brilliant  yet  nervous 
English  of  the  time  of  Chaucer.  He  also  issued  a  series  of 
beautiful  reprints  from  English  classics  and  limited  edi¬ 
tions  of  new  books.  The  close  study  of  the  best  books  obtain¬ 
ed  from  early  printers  formed  the  basis  for  these  produc¬ 
tions.  Yet  here  he  appears  as  a  craftsman,  a  designer, 
and,  to  some  extent,  a  creator  of  new  forms,  always  recon¬ 
structing,  combining,  and  making  more  perfect  his  models. 

Certainly  there  seems  to  be  occupation  enough  for  one 
man  in  two  such  half  commercial,  half  artistic  enterprises, 
but  Morris’s  idea  of  rest  seemed  to  be  to  pass  from  one 
kind  of  work  to  another.  Besides  the  volumes  mentioned 
above,  he  published  “Three  Northern  Love  Stories,”  “The 
Wood  Beyond  the  World,”  “Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art,” 
“A  King’s  Lesson,”  “Modern  Life  and  Progress,”  “The 
Decorative  Arts,  ”  “The  Roots  of  the  Mountains  and  the 
Glittering  Plains,”  his  admirable  translation  of  “Homer’s 
Odyssey,”  “The  Aenids  of  Virgil  in  English  verse,”  and  a 
poem  entitled  “Love  is  Enough.” 
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In  some  of  his  obituaries  this  poet,  artist,  printer,  vehe¬ 
ment  and  outspoken  socialist,  is  called  the  millionaire 
manufacturer.  He  lived  a  full  life,  and  whatever  he  did 
he  did  with  taste,  and  taste  is  valuable,  whether  it  goes 
into  poetry,  pictures  or  wall  pader.  Eminent  in  character 
and  successful  in  every  undertaking,  he  was  too  easily 
prosperous  to  ever  to  be  supremely  happy,  and  if  his 
achievements  fall  just  short  of  greatness  it  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  lack  of  the  essential  drop  of  poverty. 

Morris  says  of  himself: 

“Dreamer  of  dreams  born  out  of  my  time, 

Why  should  I  strive  to  set  the  crooked  straight? 

Let  it  suffice  me  that  my  murmuring  rhyme 

Beats  with  light  wing  against  the  ivory  gate.” 

This  was  not  the  mere  whim  of  a  passing  mood,  but  was 
the  expression  of  his  entire  life.  Throughout  his  stren¬ 
uous  years  he  constantly  turned  for  inspiration  to  the  past 
or  to  the  doubtful  future.  Glance  at  the  character  of  the 
subjects  he  has  chosen  for  his  narrative  stories  either  in 
prose  or  in  verse;  “The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,”  “The 
Defence  of  Guenevre, ”  “The  Story  of  Sigurd,”  “The 
Volsung,”  “The  Tale  of  the  House  of  the  Wollings,”  and 
“The  Lovers  of  Gudrum.”  Witness  his  ili-ad vised  advo¬ 
cacy  of  socialism.  To  him  the  present  seemed  “crooked.” 
His  life  has  furnished  a  noble  answer  to  his  question;  he 
did  strive  with  unabating  zeal  “to  set  the  crooked  straight.  ” 
His  life  a  blessing  to  his  generation;  his  death  a  loss  to 
English  letters,  will  be  considered  untimely. 

He  died  peacefully  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon, 
October  3rd,  1896.  The  announcement  of  this  followed, 
with  an  interval  of  but  twenty-four  hours,  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  publication  of  his  latest  book,  “The  Will  at  the 
World’s  End.” 


Pearl  Male  Balsley. 
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“Mrs.  Long,  there  are  a  man  at  the  door.  He  has  come 
to  chaperone  some  of  the  girls’  hair.” 

* *  *  * 

A  handful  of  common  sense  is  worth  a  bushel  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Unfortunately  there  are  a  few  people  without  either. 

*  *  * 

We  are  glad  to  state  that  Miss  Bertha  Styers  has  almost 
recovered  from  her  recent  illness  and  will  soon  be  among 
us  again. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Manna  Alderman  was  married  to  Mr.  J.  Norman 
Wills,  on  the  24th  of  November.  We  wish  them  a  long  and 
happy  life. 

*  *  * 

Examinations  and  Christmas  are  things  of  the  past,  but 
with  our  blank  minds  we  perceive  another  examination 
staring  us  in  the  face. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Alice  Sparger  made  us  a  short  visit  just  before 
Christmas.  Alice,  you  live  so  near  you  might  come  oftener 
to  cheer  us  on  our  way. 

*  *  * 

The  few  girls  that  spent  the  holidays  in  College  report  a 
very  pleasant  time,  and  they  seem  much  happier  than 
those  who  have  been  home. 

*  *  * 

President  Peacock  attended  the  North  Carolina  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  convened  at  Kinston.  We  hear  that  he  par¬ 
took  of  the  chicken  as  if  he  was  one  of  the  Methodist 
preachers. 
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Miss  Mary  Boyles,  who  has  been  in  bad  health  for  soem 
time,  spent  several  weeks  in  Mt.  Airy  recuperating. 
Mary,  we  hope  you  will  entirely  recover  and  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  return  to  your  Georgia  home  before  our  term 
closes. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Edith  Hagan,  one  of  our  girls,  was  married  to  Mr. 
H.  T.  Patterson,  on  the '2nd  of  December.  On  the  17  th  of 
December  Miss  Ida  Gray  Reynolds,  also  one  of  our  old 
girls,  was  married  to  Mr.  George  C.  Smith.  The  Mes¬ 
sage  extends  good  wishes  to  the  happy  couples. 

*  * 

We  are  sorry  that  the  snow  came  when  it  did,  for  it  pre¬ 
vented  our  attending  one  of  the  People’s  Course  Enter¬ 
tainments,  which  was  given  by  the  Mozart  Symphony 
Club.  We  remember  the  rare  treat  this  club  gave  us  last 
year,  and  the  report  is  that  it  wTas  even  better  this  year. 

*  *  * 

On  the  9th  of  December  Miss  Rose  Andrewrs  was  wedded 
to  Mr.  Harry  T.  Hinds,  of  Baltimore.  The  Greensboro 
Record  says:  “The  beautiful  ring  ceremony  was  impress¬ 
ively  performed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Weaver,  after  which  happy 
congratulations  followed,  and  the  wedding  party  were 
driven  to  the  depot,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Hinds  taking  the  north¬ 
bound  train  for  a  tour  to  New  York  and  other  Northern 
cities.  As  they  waived  adieus  they  were  showered  with 
handfulls  of  rice  and  happy  expressions  of  good  wishes. 
The  bride  is  one  of  Greensboro’s  most  popular  young 
ladies,  drawing  all  to  her  by  her  quiet,  sweet  manners  and 
Christian  piety — a  lady  of  whom  any  man  should  be  proud. 
Mr.  Hinds  is  to  be  congratulated.”  The  Message  wishes 
them  a  long,  prosperous  and  happy  life. 
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“Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot  ?” 


Miss  Pat  McRae  is  teaching  at  Midway,  N.  C. 

* *  *  * 

Mrs.  Etta  Lane  Gorrell  lives  at  Ore  Hill,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Pennie  Rowland  is  living  at  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Minnie  Perry  Vail  lives  near  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mary  Dixon,  ’89,  is  now  Mas.  Baown,  of  Florida. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Sallie  Hanser  Vestal  lives  near  Yadkinville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Crow,  Alice  Shute,  ’84,  lives  at  Monroe,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Bettie  Darden,  of  ’92,  lives  at  Willow  Green,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Joe  Adams  is  teaching  music  at  Gibson  Station, 

N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Dora  Vick  has  a  music  class  at  her  home,  Selma, 

N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Maude  Crosland  has  been  visiting  at  Fayetteville, 
N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Hudgins,  Lauritha  Jones,  lives  at  Willow, 
Gates  county,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Lizzie  Crosland,  ’96,  is  visiting  Mrs.  J.  P.  Little, 
Jr.,  of  Little’s  Mills,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mabel  Hill  was  in  the  city  last  month  to  attend  the 
Hagan-Patterson  marriage. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Carrie  Webster,  ’94,  has  been  visiting  relatives  in 
Charlotte  since  August,  ’96. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Wita  Mitchell,  ’95,  is  spending  the  winter  months 
at  her  home  in  Kinston,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Inez  Diggs,  ’87,  was  married  in  November  to  Mr. 
Ben  Wall,  of  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Alice  Jones,  ’90,  is  singing  in  the  choir  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Irene  Ormond,  formerly  Miss  Irene  Ormond,  is 
visiting  at  her  old  home  at  Ormondsville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Emma  Parker,  Sal.  ’95,  sent  us  a  number  of  items  for 
our  department,  for  which  we  wish  to  thank  her. 

X  5ft  * 

Miss  Emma  Muse  and  Mr.  Robert  Burns,  a  rising  young 
lawyer  of  Carthage,  N.  C.,  were  married  in  the  Fall. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  John  Sylivant  and  Mrs.  Owen  Frizzelle,  formerly 
Misses  Edwards,  are  living  near  Ormondsville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lillie  Harper,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  was  married 
in  October  to  Mr.  William  French,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mattie  Stancil,  ’89,  is  teaching  at  Lumberton,  N. 
C.  We  are  glad  to  have  her  sister,  Eliza,  with  us  this  year 
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We  were  pleased  to  hear  of  the  success  of  Mrs.  Kate 
Fleming’s  concert,  given  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Burlington, 

N.  C. 

*  * 

Married,  at  High  Point,  N.  C.,  November  4th,  1896,  Miss 
May  Turner,  of  Alamance,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hall,  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  county. 

*  * 

Miss  Myrtle  Turrentine,  of  Stagville,  N.  C.,  was  married 
in  November  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Clements,  of  Stagville,  N.  C. 
Their  bridal  tour  was  made  to  New  York  City. 

*  * 

Miss  Pearl  Hornadry,  who  would  have  graduated  here 
in  ’92  had  she  not  been  called  home  by  the  illness  of  her 
mother,  is  keeping  house  for  her  father  at  Willow  Green, 

N.  C. 

*  *  * 

We  wish  to  thank  Miss.  Florence  Dixon,  of  Snow  Camp, 
for  the  items  she  sent  us.  Miss  Dixon  was  of  the  class  of 
’84,  and  often  lends  us  a  helping  hand.  We  wish  others 
would  do  likewise. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Alice  Sparger,  ’95,  brightened  our  halls  by  her 
presence  last  month.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  “old 
girls”  visit  us,  and  we  assure  them  of  a  hearty  welcome 
to  our  “College  Home.” 

*  *  * 

Miss  Edith  Hagan,  ’91,  of  Greensboro,  was  married 
December  2nd,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Patterson  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride’s  mother,  on  Church  street.  Rev.  J.  Henry 
Smith,  D.  D.,  performed  the  ceremony  in  the  presence  of 
a  few  invited  guests. 

*  * 

Miss  Rose  Lindsay  Andrews,  of  Greensboro,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Mr.  Harry  T.  Hinds,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  December 
9th,  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  father  on  Ashe  street.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hinds  will  be  “at  home”  Wednesdays  in  January 
at  2110  North  Charles  street,  Baltimore. 
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We  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  A.  R.  Miller,  of  Kinston,  N. 
C.,  a  short  time  ago,  of  which  the  following  is  a  quotation: 
“I  am  always  glad  to  hear  of  the  progress  of  G.  F.  College. 
I  (Miss  E.  A.  Everitt)  was  a  pupil  of  dear  old  G.  F.  C.  for 
four  years,  bidding  adieu  to  college  days  with  the  class 
of  ’62.” 

*  * 

> 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Greensboro  Daily  Record: 
Married,  last  evening,  November  24th,  at  8:30  o’clock, 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Alderman,  in  this  city,  Mr. 
J.  Norman  Wills  to  Miss  Manna  Alderman,  daughter  of 
Prof.  W.  F.  Alderman.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in 
an  impressive  manner,  with  the  use  of  the  ring,  by  Rev. 
Jesse  A.  Cuninggim,  D.  D.,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South, 
assisted  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Williams,  of  the  Methodist  Protest¬ 
ant  Church. 
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The  Kelly  Messenger  has  an  interesting  article  on  “The 
History  of  Thanksgiving.  ” 

*  *  * 

We  are  glad  to  see  on  our  table  the  D.  H .  S.  Item ,  the 
representative  of  Dorchester  High  School. 

*  *  * 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  The  Beech  Grove 
Oracle ,  which  hails  from  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

The  Scio  Collegian  for  November  contains  several  articles 
of  merit.  Of  these  we  mention  especially  “National  Re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

>K  *  * 

The  Davidson  Monthly  is  one  of  the  best  magazines  that 
come  to  our  exchange  table.  The  articles  contained  in 
the  November  number  are  wed  written  and  interesting. 

*  *  * 

We  sympathize  with  the  editors  of  The  Tar  Heel  in  the 
trying  ordeal  through  which  they  have  had  to  pass — exam¬ 
inations.  We  hope  they  came  through  with  “flying  colors.’ 

*  x  * 

We  had  a  dream  the  other  night, 

When  all  around  was  still; 

We  dreamt  that  each  subscriber  came 
Right  up  and  paid  his  bill. — Ex . 
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The  Oak ,  Lily  and  Ivy  comes  to  us  from  Milford,  Mass, 
It  seems  to  us  that  very  little  space  in  this  magazine  is 
devoted  to  literary  matter.  We  hope  to  see  an  improve¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

The  November  number  of  St.  John's  Collegian  comes  with 
good  and  instructive  pending  for  all.  The  first  and  most 
interesting  article  is  the  “Address  of  Rev.  W.  Bayard 
Hale,  LL.  DT 

*  * 

The  Wake  Forest  Student  is  one  of  our  most  regular  ex¬ 
changes.  The  December  issue  is  unusually  good,  contain¬ 
ing  quite  a  number  of  articles  which  are  both  instructive 
and  interesting. 

* 

The  Student's  Pen  is  a  very  creditable  paper.  We  enjoy 
looking  over  its  columns.  The  November  issue  contains 
almost  a  page  of  original  verse,  a  thing  which  most  schools 
find  difficult  to  obtain. 
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LIBRARY  NOTES. 


Our  Growth. — The  number  of  the  label  pasted  in  the 
last  book  purchased  before  Commencement  was  2,668. 
The  number  of  the  label  put  on  the  leaf  of  a  book  added 
to-day  (January  2nd)  was  3,182.  This  shows  a  gain  of 
515  bound  volumes  in  a  half-year. 

*  # *  * 

Our  Wants.- — We  are  now  making  special  efforts  to 
secure  data  on  North  Carolina  History  and  Church  His¬ 
tory,  especially  the  History  of  North  Carolina  Methodism. 
We  want  a  complete  file  of  N.  C.  Conference  Minutes. 
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We  give  here  a  list  that  we  want  to  secure  as  early  as 
possible:  Minutes  of  the  N.  C.  Conference  for  all  years 
previous  to  1872,  copies  of  Discipline  of  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  Centennial  of  Methodism  in  N.  C.,  all  material 
relating  to  Church  History  in  North  Carolina,  Caruther’s 
N.  C.,  Life  of  David  Caldwell,  Wiley’s  Alamance,  Foote’s 
Sketches.  Will  not  opr  friends  send  us  any  of  the  above? 

x  * 

Our  Opportunity. — -Just  as  we  go  to  press,  we  have 
a  special  opportunity  to  to  buy  the  first  78  volumes  of 
The  Atlantic  for  $40.00.  This  is  a  rare  bargain — less  than 
one-fourth  the  regular  price.  We  are  anxious  to  secure 
these  numbers,  as  it  would  make  our  set  complete.  We 
hope  every  friend  of  the  Reading  Room  whose  eyes  fall 
upon  this  paragraph  will  send  us,  say,  one  dollar  towards 
the  purchase  of  this  set.  Please  do  not  put  it  off.  The 
offer  is  limited  as  to  time,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  miss 
such  a  chance.  We  must  have  these  books.  It  is  for  our 
friends  to  say  how  long  it  will  be  until  our  wish  is  grati- 
ed.  Will  you  help  us  out? 

*  *  * 

Our  Thanks. — We  desire  to  make  special  ackowledg- 
ment  of  the  following  recent  donations  :  Miss  Epia  Smith 
sent  us  one  dollar ;  Miss  Callie  Givens  remembered  us 
by  sending  a  Christmas  gift  of  $5.47  ;  Mr.  Marvin  Carr 
gave  a  copy  of  Wheeler’s  History  of  North  Carolina; 
Miss  Amanda  Leach  sent  one  copy  of  Branson’s  North 
Carolina  Directory  for  1867,  Iredell  &  Battle’s  Revised 
Statutes  of  N.  C.,  edition  of  1837,  Centenary  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism,  1839,  An  Errand  to  the  South  in  1862,  The 
American  Revolution,  edition  1793 — 2  vols.,  Methodist 
Magazine  for  1819-’25  ;  Prof.  0.  W.  Carr  presented  the 
Journal  of  the  N.  C.  Constitutional  Convention  of  1875  : 
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Mrs.  0.  W.  Carr  very  kindly  gave  Lawson's  History  of 
North  Carolina ;  Rev.  W.  L.  Grissom  places  us  under 
obligations  for  a  copy  of  the  General  Minutes  of  the  M. 
E.  Church,  South,  for  1845  -52;  Miss  Clyde  Ellington 
supplied  a  long-felt  want  by  mailing  a  copy  of  Edwin  W. 
Fuller's  Angel  in  the  Cloud ;  Rev.  R.  S.  Webb  gave  us 
some  valuable  documents  relating  to  Church  History  in 
N.  C.,  such  as  Conference  Minutes,  Catalogues,  <fcc. ;  Mrs. 
M.  F.  Ward  made  a  similar  contribution.  To  all  of  these 
we  wish  to  express  our  thanks  and  appreciation.  Will 
not  other  friends  remember  our  Library  in  the  same  sub¬ 
stantial  manner? 


A  PLEA  FOR  WOMAN’S  RIGHTS. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  Nineteenth  Century 
has  been  the  Era  of  Woman.  During  no  century  has 
she  advanced  and  made  such  rapid  progress  toward  that 
goal,  which  she  still  hopes  to  gain,  as  during  this  one. 
She  has  already  passed  through  two  distinct  states,  from 
that  of  slavery  to  that  of  a  life  of  idleness  and  dependence, 
and  now  we  find  her  altogether  a  different  person  from 
the  woman  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

But  though  her  progress  has  been  rapid,  still  she  has 
not  attained  the  height  to  which  she  aspires.  Many 
mountains  are  still  to  be  ' crossed  ere  she  reaches  that 
goal.  In  plain  words  she  has  not  the  rights  which  prop¬ 
erly  belong  to  her. 

This  question  of  woman's  rights  has  long  been  agita¬ 
ting  minds  of  both  male  and  female  and  is  still  unsettled. 
The  question  seems  to  be,  have  women  their  rights  and 
if  not  what  are  their  rights?  Do  they  consist  in  voting, 
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holding  public  offices  and  making  stump  speeches?  This 
though  the  belief  of  many,  is  not  universal.  We  hold 
these  are  not  our  rights.  The  women  of  to-day  do  not 
wish  to  vote  or  hold  public  offices  and  would  not  if  they 
could.  Why  then  dwell  upon  this?  They  willingly  and 
gladly  submit  this  to  the  hands  of  men,  if  in  so  doing 
they  can  gain  those  rights  which  naturally  belong  to  them. 
There  would  never  have  been  a  demand  for  these  rights 
had  not  her  condition  changed  so  as  to  make  them 
necessary  to  her  comfort  and  well-being.  She  needed  no 
rights  as  long  as  she  was  supported  and  guarded  by  man , 
but  since  she  has  been  compelled  to  share  equally  with 
him  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  life,  it  has  become 
necessary  that  she  share  equal  rights  with  him. 

The  first  and  most  important  right  of  which  she  is  de¬ 
prived  is  that  of  higher  education  that  can  now  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  by  man.  Why  should  not  woman  be  educated 
as  highly  as  man?  Is  it  because  of  the  difference  in  her 
mental  faculties,  or  is  it  because  women  are  regarded  as 
simple  butterflies  or  ornaments  and  therefore  do  not 
need  this  education?  The  age  of  the  butterfly  is  passed, 
and  now  we  find  in  her  place  a  practical,  common-sense 
woman,  whose  aim  in  life  is  to  create  and  elevate  man¬ 
kind.  If  this  is  her  purpose  and  mission,  most  assuredly 
she  needs  education  of  the  highest  kind.  Her  ability 
to  take  such  an  education  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Statis¬ 
tics  show  that  in  co-educational  schools  the  boy  and  girl 
stand  side  by  side,  and  if  there  is  any  difference  it  is  in 
favor  of  the  girl.  As  civilization  has  advanced  the  de¬ 
mand  for  this  education  has  been  rapidly  increasing, 
and  must  be  met.  If  the  wealth  which  is  poured  into 
the  male  universities  were  divided  and  half  given  to 
support  female  colleges,  there  would  not  be  so  many 
ignorant  women.  Every  rich  man  thinks  he  has  not 
done  his  duty  unless  at  his  death  he  endows  some  male 
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college.  Why  is  it  that  so  few  female  colleges  are  en¬ 
dowed?  It  certainly  is  not  because  women  do  not  need 
an  education. 

It  has  only  been  a  few  years  since  the  general  belief 
was  that  woman’s  education  consisted  in  knowing  how 
to  cook,  wash,  iron,  patch  and  keep  house.  As  many 
now  have  no  one  to  provide  homes  or  something  to  cook 
for  them,  this  kind  of  education  will  not  answer.  Not 
only  necessity  but  the  craving  of  the  growing  mind  is 
for  an  education  which  will  place  them  on  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing  with  man . 

Another  argument,  equally  as  unfounded  as  the 
other  two,  against  higher  education  is  that  our  grand¬ 
mothers  did  not  have  it,  still  they  were  not  only  pros¬ 
perous  but  happy.  Why  are  the  women  of  to-day  so 
different  from  their  grandmothers?  Idleness  breeds  dis¬ 
content  and  answers  this  question.  The  grandmothers 
had  many  things  with  which  to  occupy  their  hands  and 
minds  of  which  the  women  of  to-day  are  deprived.  They 
not  only  spun,  wove  and  made  their  own  clothes,  but 
also  their  own  candles,  cheese  and  soap.  These  are  oc¬ 
cupations  now  followed  alone  by  the  men.  Since  these 
things  can  be  made  by  machinery,  which  saves  time  and 
money,  they  have  been  taken  from  the  hands  of  women 
and  given  to  man.  As  soon  as  an  occupation  becomes 
money-making  it  changes  hands.  Women  no  longer 
weave,  make  soap,  candles  and  cheese,  for  these  occupa¬ 
tions  are  proper  only  for  men. 

Still  another  argument  against  education  is  that  girls 
marry,  settle  down  and  have  no  use  for  it.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  them  to  be  able  to  read,  write  and  work  out  the 
simple  problems  which  come  up  in  every  day  life.  This 
is  altogether  a  false  idea.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
love  an  ignorant  woman  but  the  affection  cannot  be  as 
strong  and  lasting  as  if  she  were  able  to  enter  into  and 
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appreciate  his  interests.  An  affection  between  two  edu¬ 
cated  persons  must  be  stronger  than  it  would  be  were 
one  educated  and  the  other  ignorant. 

An  argument  which  is  always  brought  up  against 
woman’s  suffrage  is,  she  has  the  training  of  those  who 
represent  her  in  political  life  and  has  no  need  to 
cast  a  vote.  She  holds  the  destiny  of  the  nation  in  her 
own  hands  and  it  lies  within  her  power  to  make  it  what 
she  wishes.  Is  not  this  one  of  the  very  best  arguments 
in  favor  of  higher  education?  If  the  mothers  of  the 
coming  generations  do  not  need  an  education,  who  do? 
How  are  the  mothers  going  to  rear  such  noble  men  un¬ 
less  she  is  first  given  this  education? 

But  should  the  right  of  higher  education  ever  be  ob¬ 
tained  the  next  important  question  is,  to  what  use  can 
it  be  put?  According  to  modern  views  it  seems  that 
they  are  expected  to  live  a  life  of  idleness.  In  this  age 
of  industry  who  can  be  content  with  such  a  life? 

How  many  parents  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  both  son  and  daughter  graduate  on  the  same  day 
with  equal  honor  and  distinction?  But  note  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  life  of  the  two  after  leaving  college.  They 
are  equally  developed  and  both  eager  for  a  life  of  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  boy  goes  out,  enters  any  profession  he 
chooses,  becomes  a  famous  and  perhaps  wealthy  man. 
The  girl  though  equally  desirous  of  fame  and  fortune 
must  be  content  to  do  fancy  work  and  entertain  com¬ 
pany.  What  a  prospect  for  a  highly  educated  woman  ! 
Do  you  wonder  that  the  women  all  over  the  land  are  ris¬ 
ing  up  in  rebellion?  Doing  fancy  work  and  entertain¬ 
ing  company  are  pleasant  occupations,  but  where  could 
a  highly  educated  person  be  found  who  would  be  willing 
to  follow  them  for  a  life-time?  Woman  as  well  as  man 
craves  active  work  and  work  from  which  a  result  can  be 
seen.  Then  why  not  let  the  different  professions  be 
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open  to  her  and  let  her  share  equally  with  man  ? 

In  speaking  of  woman’s  suffrage  it  is  always  said  if 
she  enters  politics  she  will  lower  herself  and  come  on 
equal  footing  with  man.  This  is  true  so  far  as  voting 
and  holding  public  offices  are  concerned  but  surely  does 
not  apply  to  the  different  professions.  No  woman  will 
ever  lower  herself  in  the  least  by  becoming  a  doctor, 
stenographer,  book-keeper,  critic  or  literary  woman. 

As  a  physician  whose  touch  can  carry  magic  to  charm 
away  pain  like  that  of  a  gentle  woman?  How  many 
parched,  feverish  lips  would  not  part  with  a  smile  of  joy 
at  the  sound  of  her  foot-steps?  Who  could  doubt  with 
her  patience,  faith  and  cheerfulness  that  she  would  make 
a  success  in  such  an  undertaking?  So  her  patience  and 
diligence  would  assure  her  of  success  in  any  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions  as  stenographer,  book-keeper,  critic  or  literary 
woman. 

While  it  is  far  more  essential  that  unmarried  women 
should  enter  these  professions,  still  it  does  not  apply  to 
them  alone. 

How  much  more  happy  is  the  wife  if  in  some  way  she 
is  able  to  help  support  the  family  and  thus  not  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  her  husband?  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  provide  for  her  who  is  queen  of  his  home,  but  it  is 
also  her  duty  and  pleasure  to  help  in  any  way  to  lift  the 
burden  of  life  from  his  shoulders.  Nothing  makes  a 
woman  so  happy  as  to  know  that  she  is  independent  and 
free  to  dispose  of  her  possessions  as  pleases  her.  In  the 
rearing  of  children  it  is  necessary  that  the  mother  devote 
her  whole  time  to  them,  but  what  a  comfort  it  would  be 
to  her  to  know  that  in  case  of  an  emergency  she  could 
do  something  to  help  her  husband.  If  no  misfortune 
ever  overtakes  her,  she  would  be  willing  to  give  up  her 
place  to  some  one  who  is  not  so  fortunate  as  herself. 
When  this  happy  state  comes,  the  woman  will  no  longer 
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be  regarded  as  a  drawback  but  a  partner  and  aid  to  her 
husband. 

No  truer  statement  was  ever  made  than  this,  “men 
make  fortunes,  women  livings.”  How  many  women 
ever  become  wealthy?  The  right  to  enter  the  different- 
professions  is  one  step  towards  fortune  but  to  this  must 
be  added  the  right  of  equtd  wages  with  man. 

Here  again  man  and  yToman  will  have  to  be  placed 
side  by  side  and  compared.  That  woman  is  physically 
weaker  than  man  cannot  be  denied,  but  is  this  any  rea¬ 
son  why  she  should  not  be  paid  so  well  if  her  duties  are 
as  faithfully  discharged?  Weak  though  she  may  be, 
yet  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  she  works  with  a  will.  In 
every  employment  in  life  in  which  both  men  and  women 
are  engaged  the  man  receives  almost  twice  the  wrages 
that  are  paid  to  the  woman.  Now  why  should  this  be 
so?  Take  a  look  into  the  dry  goods  stores  where  both 
sexes  are  employed  and  find  out  their  standing.  In 
most  cases  you  will  find  the  frail,  sensitive  little  woman 
to  be  the  most  faithful  one  in  the  establishment.  Then 
compare  her  wages  with  those  of  her  neighbor.  Do  not 
be  surprised  if  you  find  his  to  be  twice  what  she  receives 
for  such  will  be  the  case.  It  seems  that  in  this  case  her 
weakness  and  frailty  should  have  been  in  her  favor  and 
not  against  her.  In  every  institution  of  learning  the 
male  instructors  receive  higher  salaries  than  the  female. 
Women  naturally  make  better  teachers  than  men  and  it 
cannot  be  on  the  ground  of  her  inability  that  the  difference 
is  made.  Woman’s  patience,  instinct  and  ability  to  im¬ 
part  knowledge  to  others  cannot  be  surpassed  by  man. 
Again,  as  book-keepers,  stenographers  and  type- writers 
woman’s  service  is  undervalued.  She  is  as  well  fitted 
and  fully  as  competent  to  fill  these  offices  as  man,  and 
being  a  woman  should  only  demand  for  her  the  right  of 
equal  if  not  higher  wages  than  man.  Then  since  it  has 
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become  necessary  for  such  a  number  of  women  to  become 
their  own  bread-winners,  her  frailty  should  be  in  her 
favor  and  there  should  be  a  complete  reformation  in 
woman’s  wages. 

But  again  in  social  life  woman  should  be  allowed  to 
take  a  more  active  part  than' she  now  takes.  Can  any 
one  deny  that  there  is  notJ  a  need  for  society?  It  is 
quite  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  as  govern¬ 
ment.  While  government  protects  life,  liberty,  prop¬ 
erty,  character  and  reputation  of  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  ;  society  generates  and  promotes  kindness,  generos¬ 
ity,  gentleness  and  philanthropy.  There  would  belittle 
need  of  a  strict  code  of  laws  if  these  virtues  were  more 
generally  cultivated.  Every  man  is  dependent  upon 
another  in  government,  so  also  is  he  dependent  in  the 
forming  of  character  and  the  promotion  of  every  virtue 
of  life.  How  are  these  virtues,  honesty,  honor,  courage, 
piety,  liberality,  friendliness  and  goodwill  to  be  secured 
unless  by  society?  Without  society  men  wTould  soon  be¬ 
come  brutes  and  the  consequences  can  be  plainly  seen. 
In  this  age  of  industry  there  is  greater  need  for  good, 
pure  society  than  there  has  ever  been  before. 

While  men  are  constitutionally  better  fitted  for  the 
active  life  of  industry,  woman  is  fitted  to  lead  in  social 
life.  She  is  purer  in  thought,  word  and  deed  than  man 
and  purity  is  the  essential  element  in  the  forming  of 
good  society.  Woman  has  and  always  will  be  the  cor¬ 
ner  stone  of  society.  She  rules  in  every  true  home,  so 
she  must  rule  in  society  which  is  but  a  collection  of 
homes.  How  many  great  men  who  having  won  some 
great  victory,  do  not  attribute  their  success  to  some  true, 
noble,  affectionate  woman?  Though  men  fight  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  life,  woman  does  her  part  by  cheering,  comforting 
and  thus  giving  him  courage,  strength  and  fortitude.  It  is 
not  always  the  man  who  fights  the  hardest  battles.  As 
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hard  battles  as  were  ever  fought  have  been  fought  at  the 

fireside  bv  a  noble  woman. 

«/ 

Her  first  work  in  social  life  is  in  the  church.  No  one 
has  a  better  right  to  a  voice  in  church  affairs  than 
woman.  Her  patience,  emotions,  instinct  and  devotion 
again  render  her  more  fit  to  perform  church  duties. 

The  financial  condition  of  a  church  would  certainly  be 

«/ 

> 

greatly  improved  if  she  were  allowed  to  take  a  more 
active  part.  A  dollar  in  the  hands  of  a  woman  is  worth, 
more  than  two  in  the  hands  of  a  man.  Not  only  in  the 

«y 

church,  but  in  every  family  a  great  amount  of  misery 
would  be  avoided  if  the  women  were  allowed  to  hold  the 
purse  strings. 

Then  in  charitable  institutions  that  instinct  which  is 
peculiar  to  woman  is  not  only  helpful  but  necessary  to 
bring  about  the  best  results.  Not  only  does  her  instinct 
show  her  who  are  worthy,  but  her  tenderness,  devotion 
and  patience  are  then  needed  to  provide  for  those  whose 
helplessness  makes  them  objects  of  charity.  None  but 
woman  can  carry  into  such  places  the  sunshine  and 
cheerfulness,  which  alone  can  make  the  lives  of  the  in¬ 
mates  something  more  than  a  burden,  and  teach  that 
greatest  lesson  of  all — perfect  submission  to  divine  will. 

The  right  or  propriety  of  woman’s  speaking  in  public 
on  any  subject  has  long  been  disputed.  Only  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago  they  were  not  allowed  to  speak  or  give  an 
opinion  under  any  circumstances.  The  model,  conse¬ 
crated  Fenelon  said,  “A  young  girl  should  not  speak 
except  for  real  needs,  and  then  with  an  air  of  doubt  and 
deference.”  What  would  a  woman  of  to-day  think  if 
such  restrictions  were  put  upon  her  tongue?  If  by 
speaking  woman  can  in  any  way  elevate  society  and 
bring  it  to  a  higher  plane,  then  let  her  speak.  Her 
mission  in  life  is  to  elevate  mankind  and  promote  peace 
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and  good  will.  If  speaking  in  public  will  bring  about 
these  results,  she  should  speak. 

In  the  church  especially  she  can  accomplish  much  by 
so  doing.  Who  can  tell  the  amount  of  good  that  has 
been  done  by  those  earnest  Christian  women — Miss 
Willard,  Lady  Somerset  and  Miss  Barton?  Though 
they  were  criticised  and  slandered,  they  put  public  opin¬ 
ion  under  their  feet  and  have  accomplished  as  much 
good  as  any  women  living.  Do  you  suppose  their  suc- 
csss  would  have  been  so  complete  had  they  performed 
their  duties  in  silence?  Perhaps  the  world  would  never 
have  known  them  and  their  influence  would  not  be  felt 
as  it  now  is. 

Women  are  always  being  called  the  corner-stone  or 
foundation  of  society,  and  are  expected  to  maintain  and 
elevate  it,  but  still  her  hands  are  tied  and  she  is  deprived 
of  those  rights  which  can  best  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  Not  alone  in  religious  affairs, 
but  in  the  institutions  of  learning,  and  in  fact  every¬ 
thing  that  is  intended  to  elevate  and  help  humanity, 
woman  should  be  an  active  agent. 

If  these  rights  of  higher  education  and  wages,  enter¬ 
ing  the  different  professions  and  attaining  social  great¬ 
ness  ever  be  obtained,  there  is  yet  something  beyond 
these  which  must  be  ever  kept  in  view. 

These  rights  should  not  make  woman  more  masculine 
and  forward,  but  they  should  ever  remember  the  sim¬ 
plicity,  purity  and  feminine  beauty  which  characterize 
every  true  woman  and  place  her  upon  a  plane  which 
cannot  be  touched  by  man. 

When  these  feminine  virtues  are  sacrificed  she  can  no 
longer  occupy  the  position  which  she  strives  for — to  be 
looked  up  to  and  reverenced  by  man,  but  must  lower 
herself  and  become  on  equal  footing  with  him.  Neither 
education  nor  any  profession  can  then  redeem  her ;  so- 
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ciety  lias  lost  its  foundation  and  man  his  ideal.  When 
so  much  is  depending  on  her  she  cannot  afford  to  sacri¬ 
fice  herself  and  become  a  stumbling  block  to  those  around 
her.  She  must  ever  push  upward  and  onward  and  re¬ 
member  that  “the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the 
world.”  No  higher  ideal  or  standard  for  women  can  be 

found  than  in  these  words  of  Tennyson  : 

«/ 

> 

“Henceforth  thou  hast  a  helper,  me,  that  know 
The  woman's  cause  is  man’s:  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarf’d  or  god-like,  bond  or  free: 

For  she  that  out  of  Lethe  scales  with  man 
The  shining  steps  of  Nature,  shares  with  man 
His  nights,  his  days,  moves  with  him  to  one  goal, 

Stays  all  the  fair  young  planet  in  her  hands — 

If  she  be  small,  slight-natured,  miserable, 

How  shall  men  grow?  but  work  no  more  alone! 
******* 

Within  her— let  her  make  herself  her  own 
To  give  or  keep,  to  live  and  learn  and  be 
All  that  now  charms  distinctive  womanhood. 

For  woman  is  not  undeveloped  man, 

But  diverse:  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 

Sweet  Love  were  slain:  his  dearest  bond  is  this, 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 

Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow; 

The  man  the  more  of  woman,  she  of  man; 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world  : 

She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care, 

Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind; 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words. 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 

Sit  side  by  side,  full-summed  in  all  their  powers, 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  to-be, 

Self-reverent  each  and  reverincing  each, 

Distinct  in  individualities, 

But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  love, 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  man, 

Then  reign  the  world’s  great  bridals,  chaste  and  calm 
Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  mankind. 

May  these  things  be.” 


Z  O  U  L  Y  N  E  S  W  INI)  E  LL . 
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WASHINGTON  AS  A  LOVER. 


George  Washington,  the  gay,  gallant  and  generous 
youth,  rich  in  color  and  manly  in  form,  riding  gayly 
from  one  little  colonial  town  to  another,  was  a  suitable 
subject  for  any  artist’s  study.  One  of  our  most  distin¬ 
guished  portrait  painters  read  in  this  young  general’s 
face,  with  its  large  eye-sockets  and  great  breadth  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes,  evidences  of  the  strongest  passions  which 
belong  to  humanity.  Fortunately  for  himself  and  for 
our  country,  those  passions  burst  forth  into  a  pure  flame, 
the  most  noble  and  most  enduring  of  them  being  his 
love  for  his  country.  Nor  was  that  other  passion  com¬ 
mon  to  mankind  unknown  to  young  Washington,  for  as 
early  as  fifteen  he  was  writing  about  and  sighing  over 
the  charms  of  Marv  Bland,  whom  he  called  his  “Low- 
land  Beauty.” 

This,  his  first  love,  seems  to  have  been  rejected,  and 
he  writes :  “Were  I  to  live  more  retired  from  young 
women,  I  might  in  some  measure  alleviate  mv  sorrow 

7  0  ^ 

by  burying  that  chaste  and  troublesome  passion  in 
oblivion  ;  I  am  very  well  assured  that  this  would  be  the 
only  antidote  or  remedy.” 

Our  gloomy  young  gentleman  did  not,  however,  take 
to  solitude  to  cure  the  pangs  of  disappointed  love,  but- 
proceeded  to  calm  his  spirits  by  the  society  of  Miss  Mary 
Cary.  Washington  met  this  young  lady  at  Belvoir,  the 
home  of  George  Fairfax,  -  where  she  was  visiting  her 
sister.  This  affair  went  on  for  some  time,  pursued  fit¬ 
fully  in  the  intervals  of  war  and  Indian  fighting.  Re¬ 
visited  her  at  her  father’s  country  seat  on  the  James, 
and  while  there  Mr.  Cary  overheard  the  lover  s  suit,  and 
when  he  had  finished  the  irate  father  rose  from  his  chair 
and  said  that  if  that  was  young  Washington’s  errand  at 
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Celev’s  his  visits  hacl  better  terminate  ;  that  his  daughter 
was  accustomed  to  ride  in  her  own  chariot,  and  that  her 
lover  had  no  carriage  to  offer  her.  This  allusion  to  the 
poverty  of  the  suitor  is  amusing  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  after  years  he  became  the  wealthiest  planter  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Tradition  says  that  when  General  Washington 
passed  through  Williamsburg  after  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  Miss  Cary,  then  the  widow  of 
Edward  Ambler,  was  standing  at  the  window  watching 
the  troops,  and  that  the  general  saw  her,  raised  his  hat 
and  saluted  her,  upon  which  she  “fainted  dead  away.” 

A  few  years  afterward,  when  the  British  Captain  D  ag- 
worthy  attempted  in  virtue  of  the  king’s  commission  to 
outrank  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Virginia  forces, 
Washington  made  up  his  mind  to  have  the  question 
finally  and  properly  settled.  So  he  went  to  Boston,  saw 
Governor  Shirley,  and  had  the  dispute  settled  in  his 
own  favor.  His  fame  had  gone  before  him,  and  as  he 
passed  along  the  street  every  door  flew  open  to  the  hero 
of  Braddock’s  stricken  field.  He  was  “dined,  wined 
and  feted”  in  Philadelphia,  and  again  in  New  York. 
Here,  at  the  home  of  a  friend,  Beverly  Robinson,  he 
met  a  young  and  beautiful  heiress,  Miss  Mary  Philipse, 
who  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  heart  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  colonel.  No  one  can  tell  just  how  deeply  he  was 
affected  by  the  charms  of  Miss  Philipse,  for  the  story  of 
this  love  affair  has  never  been  fully  told.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be,  for  as  this  lady  was  soon  after 
married  to  her  cousin,  Colonel  Rodger  Morris,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  her  affections  were  engaged  when  she  met 
Washington. 

The  question  has  been  raised  why  Washington  was  so 
frequently  rejected.  Some  have  said  because  he  was  too 
modest  and  diffident  to  entertain  the  ladies  ;  another, 
that  he  was  poor  in  his  early  youth  ;  and  most  absurd  of 
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all,  that  lie  had  received  his  education  at  a  university  of 

«/' 

England.  But  though  he  was  often  disappointed  in 
love,  still  for  him  the  “ myrtle  and  ivy  were  entwined 
with  laurel.” 

It  is  certain  that  soon  after  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Philipse  he  was  able  to  console  himself  most  effectually. 
In  the  spring  of  1758,  when  he  and  his  one  attendant, 
a  servant  named  Bishop,  were  carrying  dispatches  from 
Williamsburg,  he  met  at  Williams’  Ferry  Major  Cham- 
berlayne,  who  pressed  him  to  dine  with  him  at  his  home. 
Colonel  Washington  at  first  declined,  but  when  his 
friend  added  to  his  persuasions  that  the  loveliest  young 
widow  in  all  Virginia,  Martha  Dandridge,  widow  of 
Daniel  Parke  Custis,  was  under  his  roof,  the  young  offi¬ 
cer  loosened  his  bridle-rein,  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
gave  Bishop  orders  to  have  the  horses  ready  for  their 
departure  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Washington  and  Mrs.  Custis  seemed  mutually 
pleased  at  this,  their  first  interview.  He  was  a  hero 
fresh  from  the  fields  of  glory  ;  she  was  an  heiress,  young, 
pretty,  intelligent,  and  of  fascinating  manners.  The 
story  of  this  brief  soldierly  wooing  has  often  been  told. 
The  morning  passed  pleasantly,  the  afternoon  wore 
away  ;  the  horses  were  brought  to  the  door  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time,  and  after  having  been  walked  back  and 
forth  for  several  hours,  were  returned  to  the  stables. 
The  sun  went  down,  and  still  the  enamoured  colonel 
lingered.  Meanwhile  the  host  was  enjoying  the  scene 
of  the  old  veteran  on  duty  at  the  gate,  holding  the  fa¬ 
vorite  charger  with  one  hand,  while  he  kept  the  other 
in  readiness  to  assist  his  master  to  mount.  At  length 
Mr.  Cliamberlayne  entered  the  parlor  and  declared  that 
no  guest  ever  left  his  house  after  sunset,  and  his  military 
guest  was  convinced  by  the  force  of  his  argument.  Not 
until  the  sun  rode  high  in  the  heavens  the  following  day 
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did  he  begin  again  his  journey  to  Philadelphia.  Here 
he  remained  so  long  as  was  absolutely  necessary  to  trans¬ 
act  his  public  business,  and  in  a  short  time  we  find  him 
calling  on  Mrs.  Custis  at  her  home,  the  White  House. 
Soon  he  became  engaged  to  the  charming  widow.  The 
wooing  was  as  decisive  as  it  was  brief,  and  the  success¬ 
ful  lover  returned  to  the  camp.  As  soon  as  Fort  Du- 
quesne  had  fallen  lie  hurried  home,  resigned  his  com¬ 
mission  the  lasc  week  of  December,  and  was  married 
January  6,  1759. 

It  was  a  gorgeous  wedding  party  which  assembled  on 
that  winter  day  in  the  little  church  near  the  White 
House.  Here  were  gathered  Fauquier,  the  gay,  high- 
living,  free  thinking  governor,  resplendent  in  gold  and 
scarlet ;  British  officers,  red-coated  and  gold-laced,  and 
all  the  neighboring  aristocracy  in  the  handsomest  clothes 
that  London  could  furnish.  The  bride  was  aPired  in 
silk  and  satin,  laces  and  brocade,  with  pearls  in  her  ears 
and  on  her  neck,  while  the  bridegroom  was  dressed  in 
blue  and  silver,  trimmed  with  scarlet,  and  with  gold 
buckles  on  his  shoes  and  at  his  knees.  After  the  cere¬ 
mony  Mrs.  Washington  was  taken  home  in  a  coach  and 
six,  while  her  husband  rode  beside  her  mounted  on  a 
splendid  horse  and  followed  by  all  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party. 

The  sunshine  and  glitter  of  this  brilliant  wedding  was 
strikingly  appropriate,  for  Washington  now  seemed  to 
have  all  that  the  heart  of  man  could  desire.  “Just 
twenty-seven,  in  the  first  flush  of  young  manhood,  keen 
of  sense,  and  yet  wise  of  experience,  life  must  have 
looked  very  fair  and  smiling.  He  had  left  the  army 
with  a  well  earned  fame,  and  had  come  home  to  take  the 
wife  of  his  choice  and  enjoy  the  good  will  and  respect  of 
all  men.” 

Pearl  Maie  Balsley. 
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A  WORD  OR  TWO  ABOUT  MEN,  WOMEN  AND 

BOOKS. 

It  is  said  that  Li  Hung  Cliang  will  write  a  book  on 
America. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  James  Lane  Allen’s  latest  book,  now  in  the  press, 
is  “The  Choir  Invisible.” 

*  *  * 

Among  the  list  of  new  books  we  find  “A  Slave  to  Sin, 
a  Story  of  a  Minister,”  by  George  McDonald. 

*  *  * 

“A  Singular  Life,”  the  latest  story  of  Mrs.  Phelps- 
Ward,  is  selling  well,  and  the  publishers  say  that  the 
demand  increases. 

*  *  * 

The  January  number  of  the  Cosmopolitan  contains  the 
first  chapters  of  a  story,  “Uncle  Bernac — a  Memory  of 
the  Empire,”  by  Conan  Doyle. 

*  *  * 

The  library  of  Yale  University  contains  about  200,- 
000  books,  while  the  societies  have  about  40,000,  making 
a  total  of  240,000  volumes. 

*  >k  * 

A  French  paper  says  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
George  du  Maurier  was  connected,  through  his  French 
ancestors,  with  the  famous  sea  hero,  Jean  Bart. 

*  *  * 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  ’97  has  promised  an  attract¬ 
ion  which  will  be  of  interest  to  all.  It  is  the  serial  pub¬ 
lication  of  Mr.  Antony  Hope’s  sequel  to  the  “Prisoner 
of  Zenda.” 

*  *  * 

The  January  number  of  Scribner’s  has  begun  a  series 
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of  scenes  from  t-lie  standard  novels.  “Mr.  Micawber’s 
Gauntlet,”  drawn  by  the  artist,  L.  Raven-Hill,  is  the 
first  of  this  series. 

*  *  * 

The  oldest  librarian  in  the  United  States  is  Frederic 
Saunders.  He  has  just  retired  from  the  Astor  Library, 
New  York,  and,  although  ninety  years  old,  does  not 
appear  to  be  more  than  sixty. 

*  *  * 

The  son  of  George  du  Maurier,  Gerald  du  Maurier,  is 
now  on  the  stage  and  will  soon  visit  America  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Beerbohm  Tree’s  company,  who  will  play  Gilbert 
Parker’s  “Seats  of  the  Mighty.” 

*  *  * 

Alfred  Nobel,  the  Swedish  engineer,  died  December 
9,  1896.  He  was  the  first  man  to  make  nitro-glycerine 
available  for  practical  use,  and  he  has  left  $100,000,000 
for  the  advancement  of  science. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mamie  Dickens,  just  before  her  death,  completed 
her  book  concerning  her  father,  the  eminent  novelist. 
It  will  be  published  during  the  present  year  under  the 
title,  “My  Father  as  I  Knew  Him.” 

* 

The  St.  James  Gazette  says  that  Queen  Victoria  will 
personally  dictate  and  revise  a  biography  of  herself. 
The  story  of  the  longest  reign  in  English  history  from 
the  queen’s  own  lips  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  interest. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Benj amine  Swift,  the  author  of  “Nancy  Noon,” 
is  a  Scotchman,  the  son  of  a  Glasgow  physician.  Al¬ 
though  only  twenty-five  years  old,  he  has  distinguished 
himself  already,  and  gives  promise  of  a  successful  future. 
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Frank  Leslie’s  Monthly  says  that  there  are  signs  of  an 
impending  literary  revolt  against  the  Scotch.  The  re¬ 
markable  success  of  various  Scotch  writers  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years  has  stirred  up  both  jealous  and 
sharp  competition.  The  writers  who  cannot  write  Scotch 
are  jealous. 

*  x  * 

In  due  time  “Sentimental  Tommy”  is  destined  to 
have  a  sequel.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Barrie  will  proba¬ 
bly  write  a  short  story.  When  “Sentimental  Tommy'’ 
first  appeared  in  England  it  sold  rather  slowly,  but  in  a 
short  while  it  was  goiim  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred 
copies  a  day. 

^  %  * 

Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen’s  account  of  his  voyage  to  the 
Arctic  regions  will  be  published  in  this  country  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  It  will  appear  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
Sweden  and  other  foreign  countries  at  the  same  time. 
It  will  be  published  in  two  volumes,  by  Messrs.  Harper, 
and  will  be  profusely  illustrated. 

*  *  * 

The  lovers  of  Thackeray  will  read  with  interest  “Thack¬ 
eray’s  Haunts  and  Homes”  in  the  January  number  of 
Scribner’ s  Magazine .  “On  the  Face  of  the  Waters,”  a 
novel  by  Mrs.  Flora  Steele,  will  be  published  in  January. 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  says  that  this  is  the  best  story 
ever  written  concerning  the  Indian  mutiny. 

*  * 

Two  books  have  lately  appeared  which  are  worthy  of 
more  than  passing  notice — “Impressions  and  Expe¬ 
riences,”  by  William  Dean  Howells,  and  “Aspects  of 
Fiction  and  Other  Ventures  in  Criticism,”  by  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thews.  It  is  said  that  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  Mr.  Matthews  possesses  a  more  gen- 
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eral  and  a  more  particular  knowledge  of  literature  than 
any  man  in  America  to-day. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Fi  •anees  Hodgson  Burnett,  who  has  been  abroad 
for  the  last  two  years,  has  returned  to  America.  Most 
of  her  time  abroad  was  spent  in  London  and  on  the 
southern  coast  of  England.  Mrs.  Burnett  is  writing  a 
new  novel  which  will  be  purely  American,  and  will  deal 
with  American  society.  She  has  dramatized  her  book, 
<£A  Lady  of  Quality,”  for  Daniel  Froliman.  It  will  be 
first  produced  in  New  York. 


Carrie  McNairy. 
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Xocal  department. 


Snow. 

* *  *  * 

Grippe. 

*  *  * 

Coasting. 

*  * 

Miss  Zelle  Burton  visited  relatives  in  Winston  one 
day  last  week. 

*  *  * 

Sleds  being  scarce,  one  of  our  teachers  has  been  seen 
“ coasting”  without  one. 

*  *  * 

Teacher  in  Eng. — What  is  the  plural  of  monk? 

Bright  Soph. — Monkeys. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  A.  W.  Long  spent  a  few  hours  with  his  mother 
and  sister  on  his  way  back  to  New  Jersey. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Page’s  cousin,  Mr.  W.  Wills,  of  the  New  \  ork 
Times ,  was  among  the  recent  visitors  at  G.  F.  C. 

*  *  * 

We  are  sorry  indeed  to  lose  Miss  Mary  Richardson, 
who  has  been  called  home  on  account  of  the  illness  of 
her  mother. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Heiskell,  our  art  teacher,  was  made  glad  by  a 
visit  from  her  uncle,  Mr.  Sam.  Heiskell,  mayor  of  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 
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The  many  college  friends  of  Miss  Margaret  Austin  are 
pleased  to  have  her  return  to  G.  F.  C.  after  an  absence 
of  six  months. 

*  *  * 

Among  our  visitors  during  the  past  month  was  Mr. 
J.  W.  Dowd,  of  Durham,  who  spent  a  day  with  his 
daughter  Mamie. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lyda  Harris  was  recently  married  to  Mr.  R.  A. 
Eubanks,  of  Chapel  Hill.  The  Message  extends  wishes 
for  a  long  and  happy  life. 

*  *  * 

We  welcome  to  College  since  our  last  issue  Misses 
Alice  and  Kittle  Makepeace,  Jennie  Webb,  Vera  Lyon, 
Mary  Setzer,  Lucie  Bowden,  and  Lola  Houston. 

*  *  * 

Glad  we  are  to  see  again  among  us  the  happy  face  of 
Miss  Fannie  Cutler.  Fannie  may  always  be  sure  of  a 
hearty  welcome  wherever  she  goes. 

*  *  * 

Prof.  C.  L.  Raper  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  by  his  instructive  talk 
on  “Christ’s  Testimony  to  Himself.” 

*  *  * 

It  is  seldom  that  our  girls  have  such  a  musical  treat 
as  that  given  by  Remenyi,  the  Hungarian  violinist,  at 
the  Academy  of  Music,  January  20th. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Dora  Wade  made  a  short  visit  to  friends  in  town 
last  week.  She  has  accepted  a  position  as  music  teacher 
at  Sandy  Ridge.  Success  to  you,  Dora. 
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We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Miss  Corinne  Chadwick,  who 
was  with  us  before  Christmas,  is  recovering  from  her 
recent  illness  and  will  soon  return  to  college. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Annie  Robeson,  our  little  Georgia  girl,  is  board¬ 
ing  in  college  during  her  aunt’s  absence  from  town.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  remain  with  us,  Annie. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Cozart,  our  elocution  teacher,  went  to  her  home, 
Winston,  N.  C.,  last  week  to  aid  in  a  concert  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  City  Library.  The  Winston  papers 
were  full  of  her  praises. 
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Bluntnae  ^Department. 


“ Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot?” 


Mrs.  Ella  Troy  Smith  lives  at  Liberty,  N.  C. 

* *  * .  * 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Turner,  Ida  Sharpe,  ’84,  lives  at  Wilson. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Corinne  Wooten  is  teaching  near  Trenton,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Allie  Joyce,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Nutt,  is  living  at  Harts- 
ville,  S.  C. 

X  * 

Miss  Marriotte  B.  Betts,  ’94,  is  visiting  in  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Kate  Foy,  Mrs.  J.  D.  McCollum,  lives  in  Mt. 
Airy,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 


Miss  Annie  Shober 
Virginia. 


spent  the  holidays  with  friends  in 

*  *  * 


Miss  Mag.  Moore  is  keeping  house  for  her  father  in 
Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Willie  Moore,  now  Mrs.  Sam.  Gentry,  resides  in 
Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Sallie  \  ates,  now  Mrs.  James  R.  Green,  is  living 
in  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Julia  Albea  lias  a  largG  music  class  at  Aurora, 
Beaufort  county. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Paddison,  nee  Miss  Alice  Ford,  makes  Mt. 
Airy.  N.  C.,  her  home. 

« j  * 

*  *  * 

Miss  Blanche  Graves,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Hines,  has  a  music 
class  in  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Clayton  McCrary,  '93,  is  visiting  Miss  Jennie 
Blair,  ’93,  of  Monroe,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Mason,  who  was  Miss  Annie  Potter,  is 
now  living  in  Trenton,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  John  W.  Wright,  formerly  Miss  Susie  Granger, 
now  resides  at  Anderson,  S.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Minnie  LeGrand  Reid,  ’95,  is  spending  the  win¬ 
ter  at  her  home,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Addie  Cutler,  ’95,  has  been  visiting  in  Durham, 
N.  C.,  since  the  Christmas  holidays. 

*  *  * 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  illness  of  the  father  of 

4 

Miss  Mattie  Johnson,  ’96,  and  hope  he  will  soon  recover. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Turner,  ’92,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Kendall,  of  New 
Smyrna,  Fla.,  has  been  on  a  visit  to  her  parents  in  this 
city . 
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Miss  Nettie  Causey,  of  Greensboro,  and  Mr.  Oscar  R. 
Teague,  of  Durham,  N.  C.,  were  married  December 
15th,  1896. 

*  *  *r. 

Miss  Lula  A.  Hester,  ’84,  is  now  the  wife  of  Rev.  J. 

M.  Rhodes,  President  of  Littleton  Female  College,  Lit¬ 
tleton,  N.  C. 

,  *  ^ 

Misses  Lizzie  Carver,  ’92,  and  Pearl  Carver,  ’95,  spent 
the  Christmas  holidavs  with  friends  and  relatives  in 
Gates  county,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

We  were  grieved  to  learn  of  the  illness  of  Miss  May 
Bell  Chadwick,  ’93.  We  hope  to  hear  very  soon  of  her 
rapid  improvement. 

*  * 

Miss  Hallie  McCabe,  of  Virginia,  was  married  the 
15th  of  December,  1896,  to  Mr.  Price,  and  is  now  living 
near  Madison,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mary  Gregory,  ’91,  was  at  home,  Greensboro, 

N.  C.,  for  the  holidays.  She  is  teaching  at  Hamton, 
Durham  county,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Alla  Troy,  ’91,  was  on  a  visit  to  her  grand¬ 
mother,  “Aunt  Bumpass,”  of  this  city,  a  short  time 
ago.  Alla  is  now  living  in  Durham,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Berta  Everett,  of  Laurinburg,  N.  C.,  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  December  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Smoot,  of  Darlington,  S. 
C.  We  wish  her  much  happiness  in  her  new  life. 

*  *  x 

Miss  Sallie  Hammond  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Lewis,  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  were  married  January  6tli,  1897,  at  her  home  in 
Jones  county,  and  left  immediately  for  their  home  in 
Georgia. 
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Miss  Dora  Duty  Jones,  74,  recently  lectured  in  Wash¬ 
ington  City  on  “  Sibyls  in  Art  and  Literature.  ”  Miss 
Jones  is  a  lady  of  rare  ability,  and  is  well  qualified  to 
enter  this  field. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mary  Stephens  wrote  us  a  short  time  ago,  send¬ 
ing  us  three  subscriptions  for  The  College  Message. 
Such  letters  are  very  acceptable.  We  wish  others  would 
take  an  interest  in  our  little  monthly. 

^  ^ 

Some  of  the  “old  girls”  still  remember  their  “college 
home.”  Mrs.  W.  B.  Phifer,  Rochelle,  Fla.,  sent  in  her 
subscription  to  The  Message.  She  was  known  among 
her  friends  here  as  Miss  Florence  Houston,  of  the  class 
of  ’88. 

*  *  * 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Florence  Dixon,  ’84,  for  a 
portion  of  the  alumnae  items  for  this  issue,  for  which  we 
thank  her.  Miss  Dixon  is  truly  loyal  to  her  Alma 
Mater,  and  we  appreciate  the  deep  interest  she  has  taken 
in  our  department. 

*  *  * 

We  were  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Earl,  the  infant 
son  of  Mrs.  C.  W.  Richardson,  nee  Miss  Ivey  Earp,  of 
Archer  Lodge,  N.  C.  The  little  one  was  taken  from  his 
home  on  earth  to  a  brighter,  happier  home  in  heaven 
January  29th.  The  bereaved  ones  have  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

*  *  * 

“They  are  gathering'  homeward  from  every  land, 

One  by  one,  one  by  one.” 

Near  Chapel  Hill,  on  November  27th,  1896,  Mrs.  D. 
M.  Weatherly,  known  to  the  readers  of  The  Message  as 
Miss  Saphronia  Atwater,  entered  into  the  life  beyond, 
leaving  a  host  of  friends  to  mourn  her  departure. 
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Exchange  Department 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Tar  Heel 
and  the  Kelly  Messenger . 

*  *  * 

The  Christmas  number  of  The  Student7 s  Pen  appeared 
in  a  very  attractive  holiday  attire. 

The  Trinity  Archive  for  December  is,  as  usual,  up  to 
the  standard.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  articles 
which  show  careful  research  and  deep  thought. 

*  * 

The  motto,  “  A  spirez  a  la  perfection,77  of  The  Oak,  Lily 
and  Ivy  we  think  a  very  good  one.  The  Oak,  Lily  and 
Ivy  is  the  worthy  representative  of  Milford  High  School. 

*  *  * 

< 

St.  Johns  Collegian,  which  comes  to  us  from  Annapo¬ 
lis,  Md.,  is  a  good  magazine.  The  December  issue  has 
several  ‘Tunny  stories, ”  among  them  “A  Christmas 
Escapade,”  and  “One  Month  Wearing  a  McKinley 
Button.” 

*  *  * 

We  are  always  pleased  to  see  new  exchanges  on  our 
cable.  This  month  we  notice  for  the  first  time  Oswego 
College  Student.  The  editors  of  the  Student,  we  think, 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  this  their  first 
attempt  at  journalism. 
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The  Guilford  Collegian  for  December  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  articles  which  are  well  worth  reading.  Especially 
interesting  is  the  article  entitled  “The  City  of  Jena,” 
rendered  so  renowned  by  its  association  with  the  great 
poet  Schiller.  This  number  of  The  Collegian  has  a  por¬ 
trait  and  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Dougan  Clark. 

o 

*  *  * 

The  December  number  of  The  Wake  Forest  Student  is 
full  of  interesting  matter.  “In  the  Steps  of  Luther” 
and  the  sketch  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe  were  read  with  much 
interest.  Both  articles  are  well  written.  The  January 
number  of  this  magazine  has  also  many  articles  of  merit. 
All  would  do  well,  we  think,  to  read  “The  Influence  of 
the  College  in  Character  Building.’’ 

*  *  * 

We  hope  that  there  may  be  some  improvement  this 
New  Year  in  our  Exchange  Department.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  the  duty  of  this  department  is  to  criticise, 
and  by  this  is  meant  not  mere  fault-finding,  but  a  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  the  essay,  or  editorial,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  in  order  to  bring  out  its  good  and  bad  qualities, 
and  to  do  so  critically.  This  we  recognize  as  our  real 
duty,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  fall  into  Lie  habit  of  neglect¬ 
ing  and  putting  off'  things  until  the  last  moment.  To 
this  last  charge  we  plead  guilty,  and  attribute  to  this, 
in  part,  the  deficiency  of  our  department. 
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Thacker  &  Brockmann 

CARRY  A  FIRST-CLASS  LINE  OF 

OR V  GOOD©  AND  SHOES 

Mild  respectfully  solicit  a  fair  share  of  the  patronage  of  Greensboro 
Female  College.  Misses  Mamie  Doak  and  Callie  Rankin,  two  polite 
and  experienced  salesladies,  are  with  us  and  will  take  pleasure  in 
waiting  on  you.  , 
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{public  Hnnouncement. 

We  announce  through  The  Message  our  Fall  Opening  of 

P©rei|n  and  Domestic  Dress  @oods, 

In  every  conceivable  weave  and  design.  All  new  styles  with 
trimmings  to  match.  Newest  designs  and  styles  brought  out 
this  season.  We  are  paying  special  attention  to  our  LADIES  ’ 
CLOAK  DEPARTMENT  this  season  and  are  showing  all  the 
new  styles  in  Ladies’  Capes  and  Jackets  at  very  close  prices. 
Our  SHOE  DEPARTMENT  is  full  and  complete  with  all  the 
latest  and  newest  styles  in  Ladies’,  Gents’,  and  Children’s 
Footwear  from  the  best  manufacturers  in  the  country.  Zei- 
ler  Bros.  ’  Fine  Shoes  a  specialty.  Mail  orders  will  receive 
prompt  and  careful  attention.  Send  for  samples. 

^JOHNSON  &  DORSETTR 

206  and  208  South  Elm  Street. 

We  extend  a  special  invitation  to  the  faculty  and  students  j 
of  all  the  schools  and  colleges  to  call  on  us. 


Brown's,  Se^  1896- 

DEAR  MISS - 

In  a  few  weeks  you  will  need  either  Muslin  or  Flannel 
Underwear,  Shoes,  Stockings,  Corset,  Dress,  Belt,  Col¬ 
lar,  Cuffs,  Cravat,  Cape,  Coat,  Gloves,  Overshoes, 
Mackintosh  or  Umbrella. 

LET  US  SUPPLY  YOU. 

Sample  Brown  Mercantile  Co- 
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MARY  FLEMING  BLACK. 


Vain  is  the  search  for  the  true  head  of  a  mighty  river. 
Its  source  is  hidden  in  mystery ;  yet  well  we  know  that 
every  clear  streamlet,  every  bubbling  spring,  whose  wa¬ 
ters  form  a  part  of  its  current,  is  an  essential  element  of 
the  beneficent  flood  that  bears  upon  its  bosom  the  freight¬ 
age  of  stately  ships  laden  with  human  life,  yearned  over 
by  a  myriad  hearts  full  of  hopes  and  prayers  too  deep 
for  speech. 

The  oak  springs  from  a  tiny  acorn,  unnoticed  save  by 
Him  whose  eye  never  sleeps,  whose  love  knows  no  wear¬ 
iness.  The  dews  and  frosts,  the  rain  and  sunshine, 
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know  not  what  hidden  life  they  are  bringing  to  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  but  by  their  aid,  the  tender  tree,  rooted  in  its 
mother  earth,  drawing  strength  continually  from  many 
secret  sources,  grows  into  beauty  and  strength,  until  at 
last  the  weary  traveler  finds  rest  and  refreshment  under 
its  shade,  the  birds  lodge  among  its  branches,  and  its 
vigorous  life  is  a  blessing  to  all  who  need  its  shelter. 

So  with  every  great  life.  We  may  trace  it  through 
long  lines  of  ancestry,  finding  here  and  there  the  promise 
of  the  blossom  that  bore  such  fruit ;  we  may  find  many  in¬ 
fluences  that  nourished  the  fair  plant  to  its  perfection  ;  yet 
how  inadequate  they  all  seem,  when  viewed  as  causes  for 
the  finished  effect. 

Great  is  the  mystery  of  life  !  Whether  in  rock  or  river, 
tree  or  human  soul,  we  must  bow  our  heads  and  veil  our 
faces,  before  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine. 

Like  the  great  river,  or  the  wide-spreading  oak,  the 
life  of  Mary  Fleming  Black  cannot  be  explained  by  nat¬ 
ural  causes,  yet,  she  had  a  goodly  heritage.  Born,  Au¬ 
gust  4,  1848,  in  a  Southern  Methodist  parsonage  in 
South  Carolina,  no  good  fairy  refused  her  gifts,  no  evil 
one  annulled  them.  Though  early  left  motherless,  she 
dwelt  in  her  father’s  heart  of  hearts  ;  and  when  he  filled 
the  gap  which  Death  had  made,  his  daughter  found  a 
true  mother  in  his  true  wife.  One  word  concerning  this 
loved  father,  whose  memory  was  an  ever-present  bless¬ 
ing  to  his  first-born  child. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Fleming,  D.  D.,  was  a  Methodist  preach¬ 
er  of  the  old  type,  with  soul  aflame,  and  lips  touched 
with  fire,  but  possessing  all  the  courtliness  of  a  Southern 
gentleman.  Three  times  married,  his  children  dwelt  to¬ 
gether  in  love  and  unity.  A  great  favorite  in  Charleston, 
he  was  stationed  there  as  preacher-in-charge,  or  as  Pre¬ 
siding  Elder,  for  many  consecutive  years.  At  last,  a 
sudden  illness  seized  him.  His  daughter,  then  married 
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and  living  in  North  Carolina,  reached  him  barely  in 
time  to  receive  his  last  word,  his  last  look,  as  he  finished 
his  course,  and  went  to  receive  his  crown.  During  the 
fifteen  years  that  remained  of  her  own  pilgrimage,  she 
cherished  his  memory  as  her  dearest  treasure  ;  and  sel¬ 
dom  could  she  speak  of  him  without  the  flushed  cheek, 
and  tremulous  voice,  and  scarce-repressed  tear,  that  bore 
witness  to  her  un forgotten  grief. 

Mary  Fleming  graduated  from  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Female  College,  afterward  taking  a  post-graduate  course 
at  Wofford  College,  under  the  tutelage  of  such  men  as 
Drs.  Shipp,  Dupree  and  J.  H.  Carlisle.  Think  of  the 
impulses  that  would  come  to  a  young,  impressionable 
girl,  from  contact  with  such  minds  as  these  !  Is  not  the 
hand  of  Providence  clearly  to  be  seen,  training  her  for 
the  work  later  to  be  entrusted  to  her?  How  fully,  in  her 
case,  was  answered  the  prayer,  “Lord,  prepare  us  for 
whatever  Thou  art  preparing  for  us.” 

So  she  grew  up,  tenderly  nurtured,  her  natural  talents 
polished  till  she  shone  as  the  similitude  of  a  corner-stone, 
ready  for  the  King’s  palace.  Add  to  this  mental  jewel 
a  heart  early  given  to  her  Savior  and  His  service.  To 
these  add  a  lovely  face  framed  in  chestnut  curls,  and  il¬ 
lumined  by  soft,  yet  brilliant  gray  eyes ;  a  graceful,  girl¬ 
ish  figure,  a  gentle  and  winning,  yet  dignified  manner, 
a  gift  for  drawing  out  the  best  of  all  who  met  her,  and 
you  have  an  outline  sketch  of  Mary  Fleming,  in  her 
earliest  womanhood. 

December  9th,  1866,  she  was  married  to  Rev.  W.  S. 
Black,  then  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference. 
Not  long  after,  the  territory  of  this  State  in  that  Con¬ 
ference  being  transferred  to  the  North  Carolina  Confer¬ 
ence,  they  went  with  it,  their  appointment  at  that  time 
being  in  this  State.  The  separation  from  old  friends 
and  lifelong  ties  was  painful ;  but  they  were  loyal  Meth- 
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odists,  and  would  not  change  wliat  they  believed  to  be 
the  Lord’s  appointment  for  them  ;  and  their  decision 
proved  a  blessing  to  the  whole  State,  and  its  effects  have 
reached  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  The  friends  she 
gave  up  were  given  back  to  her  a  hundred  fold  ;  and 
thousands  have  learned  to  love  the  name  and  memory  of 
“Aunt  Mary.” 

The  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  her  married  life  were 
spent  chiefly  in  what  are  now  the  Charlotte  and  Wil¬ 
mington  Districts.  During  that  time  three  sons  and  a 
daughter  were  given  her,  whom  she  trained  with  loving 
firmness, being  spared  to  them  until  they  were  all  grown. 

Her  second  son  finished  his  course  but  a  few  weeks  be- 

/ 

fore  her,  but  she  w~as  even  then  too  ill  to  be  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  her  loss.  The  others  still  survive  her. 

Her  home  life  was  a  beautiful  one.  The  perfect  wo¬ 
man  whom  Solomon  describes  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  is  her  faithful  portraiture — in  a  mod¬ 
ern  version.  Equally  at  home  in  kitchen  or  parlor — 
wielding  needle  or  pen  with  the  same  facility — she  was 
ever  at  leisure  to  comfort  and  cheer  a  friend  in  sorrow, 
or  to  rejoice  with  one  whose  happiness  called  for  her 
sympathy.  Given  to  hospitality  through  all  her  life,  she 
counted  her  friends  by  hundreds,  and  the  warm-hearted 
welcome  they  received  at  her  hearth  and  table  but  bound 
them  more  closely  to  their  hostess,  who  so  often  proved 
her  friendship  by  less  material  kindness. 

During  these  earlier  years,  home-cares  alone  would 
have  seemed  enough  to  fill  her  heart  and  hand  ;  but  she 
found  time  to  teach  in  the  Sunday  School,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  woman’s  societies  then  in  vogue,  and 
to  “visit  the  poor  and  afflicted.”  But  soon  after  her  re¬ 
moval  to  Raleigh,  in  1877,  upon  her  husband’s  appoint¬ 
ment  to  Edenton  Street  Church  as  preacher-in-charge,  a 
wider  opportunity  for  usefulness  offered  itself.  In  May, 
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1878,  the  General  Conference  authorized  the  women  of 
the  church  to  undertake  missionary  work  of  their  own. 
She  was  one  of  the  first  to  grasp  the  importance  of  this 
step;  and  almost  immediately  organized  a  “Woman’s 
Missionary  Society”  in  Eden  ton  Street  Church.  She 
was  elected  its  President  and  was  retained  in  that  office 
until  her  removal  to  Oxford  in  1890.  What  good  she 
accomplished  in  these  twelve  years  can  be  revealed  only 
when  the  Great  Book  is  opened,  and  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  are  made  known. 

This  much  we  know,  that  her  personality  impressed 
itself  upon  all  with  whom  she  came  in  even  slight  con¬ 
tact — and  how  much  deeper  the  impression  when  the 
relationship  was  close  and  constant,  and  lasting  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  The  influence  which  emanated 
from  her  was  always  for  good — always  Christ-like. 

Not  only  in  the  Missionary  Society,  but  in  every  other 
department  of  woman’s  work,  did  she  take  a  deep  and 
vivid  interest,  showing  her  faith  by  her  works. 

The  King’s  Daughters  found  in  her  an  earnest  mem¬ 
ber — -a  daughter  of  the  King,  in  truth.  The  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  felt  the  warmth  of  her  zeal 
in  its  cause  ;  and  its  white  ribbon  guarded  the  little  sil¬ 
ver  cross  she  wore  through  life,  and  which  lay  upon  her 
breast  as  she  slept,  smiling,  waiting  for  thecall  from  the 
Master  to  awake  forever. 

The  Sunday  School  was  the  field  of  the  constant  and 
loving  labor  of  her  heart  and  brain  during  all  her  life. 
Much  of  the  time,  she  had,  in  various  places,  the  charge 
of  classes  composed  of  young  ladies  ;  and  who  can  reckon 
the  good  done,  the  seed  sown,  in  the  plastic  minds  so 
regularly  and  faithfully  instructed  by  her  in  the  greatest 

of  all  truth — the  Word  of  Life. 

But  many-sided  as  was  her  character,  the  Woman  s 
Missionary  Society  of  her  own  church  claimed  the  love 
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and  labor  of  her  heart  of  hearts — was  dear  to  her  as  the 
apple  of  her  eye.  Nor  was  this  love  a  thing  of  mushroom 
growth.  Even  as  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  multitudi¬ 
nous  rills  that  join  to  make  broad  the  bosom  of  the  resist¬ 
less  river,  so  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  first  lit  and 
later  fed  the  flame  that  burned  so  steadily  and  with  so 
bright  a  glow  through  all  her  life.  But,  prepared 
through  the  unseen  workings  of  a  Divinity  that  shapes 
all  our  ends,  she  was  well  fitted  to  do  pioneer  work 
among  the  women  of  her  adopted  State,  then  embraced 
in  one  Conference, with  the  exceptions  of  the  extreme  East 
and  West.  In  November,  1878,  the  Conference  Society  of 
the  Woman’s  Missionary  work  was  organized,  and  she 
was  elected  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents.  Here  she  found 
scope  for  her  talents  of  organization  ;  and  soon  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  herself  and  her  co-laborers  were  blessed  by  see¬ 
ing  many  auxiliaries  springing  up,  and  many  more 
hearts  burning  with  love  for  the  work  to  which  she  had 
dedicated  her  life. 

Always  seeking  to  extend  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  the 
work  that  “ Uncle  Laurie”  was  doing  for  the  Virginia 
Conference  Rosebuds  soon  attracted  her  attention,  and 
in  1882  she  sent  a  communication  to  the  Raleigh  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate ,  urging  that  some  one  undertake  a  similar 
work  in  this  Conference.  Her  name  was  not  signed  to 
this  article,  but  many  persons  wrote,  urging  that  the 
unknown  writer  be  allowed  to  undertake  the  work  ;  and 
at  the  urgent  and  repeated  request  of  the  editors,  she 
consented  to  do  so,  assuming  the  name  of  “Aunt 
Mary,” — a  name  that  has  come  to  be  known  and 
honored  and  loved  by  thousands  who  never  saw 
her  face — a  name  that  has  been  blessed  by  thousands 
of  childish  prayers — a  name  that  will  bear  healing 
from  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life — light  from 
the  Sun  of  righteousness — to  thousands  of  innocent 
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children  who  will  first  hear  of  a  Saviour  for  themselves 
because  this  woman  loved  Him,  and  all  children  for  His 
sake  who  said,  “ Suffer  the  little  ones  to  come  unto  me.” 

“They  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the 
stars  forever  and  ever,”  and  so  the  silver  star  was  chosen 
as  the  badge  of  the  children’s  society — the  Bright  Jew¬ 
els — which  sprang  into  existence  like  magic  all  over  the 
Conference.  Her  magnetic  pen,  and  more  persuasive 
presence  made  joint  appeals  which  stirred  the  hearts  of 
the  children  from  the  wave-kissed  coast  to  the  sun-crown¬ 
ed  mountains,  and  the  resolve  to  “Shine  for  Jesus”  at 
home  and  abroad  became  the  fixed  purpose  of  many  a 
childish  heart.  They  gave  their  love,  their  prayers, 
their  offerings,  many  times  earned  by  their  own  labor. 
And  one,  at  least,  has  given  herself.  For  our  own  mis¬ 
sionary,  Lizzie  Martin,  the  first  to  go  from  our  own  bounds 
under  the  care  of  the  Woman’s  Board,  was  a  member  of 
the  Bright  Jewels  until  her  departure  for  the  Training 
School  to  be  prepared  for  her  work  in  China. 

Year  by  year  the  work  among  the  children  grew 
in  importance  and  magnitude.  Organized  by  Mrs. 
Black,  she  naturally  became  its  superintendent,  an  of¬ 
fice  which  she  held  until  her  death.  The  children  wrote 
her  letters  about  the  work,  which  she  published  in  their 
column  in  the  Advocate ,  with  her  answer  immediately 
following.  In  some  instances  close  personal  friendships 
were  thus  formed,  which  continued  throughout  her  life. 
In  every  case  the  children  felt  that  in  “Aunt  Mary”  they 
had  a  friend — one  who  loved  and  sympathized  with  them 
and  rejoiced  in  every  effort  made  by  them  to  aid  in  the 
spread  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

At  last  the  work  attained  such  proportions  that  it  was 
thought  best  to  establish  a  paper  for  the  children,  called 
The  Bright  Jewel,  under  Mrs.  Black’s  management.  This 
continued  for  some  time,  but  was  finally  bought  by,  and 
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merged  into  the  Little  Worker ,  the  connectional  organ 
for  the  juvenile  work.  But  her  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  children  in  her  own  State  and  Conference  never 
flagged,  no  matter  what  outward  changes  might  occur. 

When  the  Conference  was  divided,  in  1890,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  work  among  the  women  followed,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  became  necessary  to  elect  a 
Conference  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Black 
was  chosen  to  fill  that  responsible  position.  The 
duties  of  this  office  included  membership  in  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  value 
of  her  work  in  its  annual  sessions  was  immediately  re¬ 
cognized.  She  was  usually  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Missionary  Candidates,  and  here  her  wise  judgment 
and  clear  insight  into  character  were  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  Board ,  while  her  sympathetic  nature  and 
gentle  manner  made  her  no  less  helpful  to  the  young 
women,  many  of  them  timid  and  self-distrustful,  who 
came  to  offer  themselves  for  the  foreign  field. 

Her  literary  abilities  were  well  known,  and  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  I.  G.  John,  Missionary  Secretary,  she  prepared  a 
history  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  Church,  which,  under  the  name  of 
“Hand  Book  of  Missions,  No.  10,”  has  been  widely  read, 
and  always  with  profit  and  interest. 

Nor  were  her  marked  abilities  unrecognized  by  others. 
A  book  published  by  Francis  E.  Willard  and  Mary  A. 
Livermore,  entitled,  “Women  of  the  Century,”  consist¬ 
ing  of  sketches  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  women  in  all 
walkes  of  life,  contains  her  portrait  and  sketch  of  her 
life — the  only  North  Carolina  woman  so  honored. 

In  November,  1890,  her  husband  was  elected  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Orphan’s  Home,  at  Oxford.  Here  an¬ 
other  wide  field  opened  before  her,  which  she  immedi¬ 
ately  entered,  becoming  in  many  important  senses  a 
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mother  to  the  more  than  two  hundred  children  thus 
placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Black.  Her  friends  warn¬ 
ed  her  of  the  danger  of  making  over-drafts  upon  a  phys¬ 
ical  system  already  weakened  by  several  attacks  of  se¬ 
rious  illness.  But  she  felt  that  her  duty  demanded  this 
additional  labor,  while  still  feeling  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  work  already  in  her  hands.  Had  she  taken 
it  up  perfunctorily,  the  strain  even  then  would  have 
been  a  great  one,  but  her  earnest  nature  allowed  no  such 
performance  of  a  recognized  duty.  So  her  great  heart 
opened  wide  to  care  for  the  wants  of  these  little  orphans. 
She  was  indeed  a  help- meet  to  her  husband,  entering 
heartily  into  his  plans,  and  adding  her  own  suggestions 
and  continual  oversight  to  see  them  wisely  executed. 
The  system  of  water-works  nowr  in  the  buildings  is  a 
proof  of  her  practical  management  of  a  difficult  matter, 
and  of  the  influence  she  wielded  in  a  good  cause. 

For  some  time  her  naturally  fine  constitution  bore  up 
under  her  unceasing  labors,  but  in  the  summer  of  1893 
she  fell  a  victim  to  nervous  prostration.  For  nine  weeks 
she  lay  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  racked  with  pain  until 
almost  oblivious  to  her  surroundings.  Loving  friends 
joined  with  her  husband  and  children  in  tender,  unre¬ 
mitting  care,  while  from  thousands  of  hearts  ascended 
prayers  for  her  recovery.  But  a  Father  who  makes  no 
mistakes,  saw  best  to  call  her  to  Himself.  October  29th, 
1893,  the  golden  clouds  around  the  setting  sun  became 
the  gateway  into  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Glory, 
through  which  her  redeemed  spirit  passed  triumphant 
to  rest  forever  in  His  light. 

The  next  day  her  earthly  tabernacle  was  brought  to 
Raleigh,  resting  in  Edenton  Street  Church  until  Tues¬ 
day,  when,  in  the  full  splendor  of  an  autumnal  noon,  she 
was  laid  tenderly  in  the  grave  to  await  the  resurrection  of 
the  saints  at  the  last  day.  Those  who  had  loved  her  so 
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long  and  so  well,  wept  over  the  smiling,  peaceful  face. 
The  crowd  that  filled  the  church  and  followed  her  to 
the  grave,  bore  witness  to  the  grief  that  filled  so  many 
hearts,  but  those  who  knew  her  best  could  tell  the  least 
of  what  she  had  been  to  them. 

All  knew  her  love  for  flowers,  and  these  last  remem¬ 
brances  of  affection  were  brought  to  her  in  such  profu¬ 
sion  that  the  fresh-made  mound  was  completely  hidden 
from  sight;  and  the  golden  crown,  the  stars,  the  palms, 
the  harps,  the  many  snowy  blossoms  were  but  reminders 
of  the  glorious  life  upon  which  she  had  so  recently  en¬ 
tered. 

Her  death  left  a  great  gap  in  many  places  besides  her 
home-circle.  These  were  of  necessity  filled  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  but  at  the  first  meeting  of  her  Conference  So¬ 
ciety,  the  following  June,  the  tide  of  emotion  ran  high, 
not  only  during  the  special  memorial  services,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  meeting.  Early  in  the  session,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  memorial  in  her  honor  was  broached ,  and  eager¬ 
ly  taken  up.  It  was  decided  to  raise  $2,500  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  specific  form  of  the  memorial  to  be  decided 
later.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Brooks,  of  the  Western  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Conference,  claimed  the  privilege  for  her  Confer¬ 
ence  Society  of  aiding  in  this  work  to  the  extent  of  $500, 
which  privilege  wTas  granted.  The  first  donation  to  the 
cause  was  made  before  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting, 
being  a  gift  of  $20,  the  result  of  self-denial  from  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Lee,  in  whose  heart  the  fires  were  already  burn¬ 
ing  which  have  since  carried  her  to  Brazil,  where,  with 
her  husband,  she  labors  to-day  as  a  foreign  missionary. 

The  thought  of  a  memorial  to  their  beloved  friend  ap¬ 
pealed  alike  to  the  women  and  children  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence’  and  the  fund  rapidly  increased.  Various  forms  of 
this  monument  were  thought  of,  among  them  some  work 
in  Japan.  This  seemed  particularly  appropriate,  as  at 
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one  time  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Black  had  offered  themselves 
for  work  in  that  field,  but  circumstances  had  rendered 
their  acceptance  impossible.  But  our  Woman’s  Board 
had  no  work  in  Japan,  and  meanwhile,  Dr.  Anne  Wal¬ 
ter,  then  in  charge  of  our  Woman’s  Hospital  in  Soochow, 
China,  was  pleading  for  the  establishment  of  a  children’s 
ward  in  connection  with  the  work  for  women  already  in  ex¬ 
istence.  In  the  spring  of  1895,  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  W.  F.  M.  S.  N.  C.  Conference  agreed  that  this  work 
among  the  children  was  especially  fitting  as  a  memorial 
to  one  whose  heart  went  out  so  lovingly  to  the  little  ones. 
Accordingly,  the  Conference  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Swindell,  was  instructed  to  offer  the  wislied- 
for  ward  to  the  Woman’s  Board  at  its  approaching  an¬ 
nual  session,  as  a  gift  from  the  Conference  Society.  This 
was  done  and  gladly  accepted  by  the  Board.  But  dur¬ 
ing  the  interim  the  work  had  so  grown  upon  Dr.  Wal¬ 
ter’s  heart  and  hands,  and  so  many  others  wished  to  as¬ 
sist,  that  the  plans  became  greatly  changed  and  enlarged. 
From  a  ward,  attached  to  another  hospital,  it  developed 
into  a  separate  building,  known  as  the  Mary  Black  Me¬ 
morial  Hall.  This  building  is  the  donation  of  the  two  Con¬ 
ference  Societies  of  our  own  State.  Its  wards  and  offices 
are  fitted  up  by  other  societies.  Notable  among  these  is 
the  Alice  Bonnell  Ward,  given  by  the  North  Georgia 
Conference,  and  the  Bright  Jewel  Sun  Room,  used  chief¬ 
ly  for  convalescent  patients.  Many  of  the  beds  in  this 
Sun  Room  are  furnished  by  special  donations,  and  named 
by  the  donor,  a  plate  bearing  the  name  being  inserted  in 
such  beds.  This  work  is  already  nearly  completed,  and  the 
last  payment  on  the  building  on  the  part  of  the  N.  C.  Con¬ 
ference  Society  was  made  in  October,  1896,  but  a  little 
more  than  two  years  after  the  first  donation  was  received. 
The  small  amount  yet  due  by  the  Western  North  Caro- 
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lina  Conference  Society  will  doubtless  have  been  paid  by 
the  time  this  is  read. 

The  terrible  condition  of  the  sick  children  daily  brought 
to  Dr.  Walter  would  admit  of  no  delay,  so  she  did  not 
wait  for  the  full  amount  to  be  raised,  but  went  on  with 
the  building,  in  full  faith  that  all  her  expectations  would 
be  met— a  faith  justified  by  results. 

So  to-day  it  stands,  a  monument  to  one  whose  every 
thought  was  love,  whose  heart  took  in  the  whole  world 
for  which  Christ  died ;  whose  spirit  doubtless  knows  and 
rejoices  over  this  continuation  of  her  work  on  earth, 
even  amid  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

So  she,  “being  dead,  yet  speaketh.”  And  may  God 
grant  that  her  voice  may  be  heard  by  many  yet  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  cry  of  a  dying  world,  that  her  mantle  may  fall 
upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  may  wear  it  worthily  ; 
that  even  yet  many  stars  may  be  added  to  her  crown  of 
rejoicing,  and  that  through  her  undying  influence 
many  more  may,  with  unspeakable  rapture,  hear  the 
voice  of  Jesus  saying,  “Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you,  for  inasmuch  as 
ye  have  ministered  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.” 

Then  shall  be  heard  the  song  of  the  redeemed,  gath¬ 
ered  out  of  every  nation  and  kindred,  and  people,  and 
tongues,  a  great  host,  singing,  “Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain  !  To  Him  shall  be  given  dominion  and 
glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  nations  should  serve 
Him.  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion ,  which 
shall  not  pass  away,  and  His  kingdom  that  which  shall 
not  be  destroyed.”  Mary  T.  Pescud. 
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LIBRARY  NOTES. 


Our  Opportunity. — We  stated  last  month  that  we 
could  buy  the  78  volumes  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
$40,  and  asked  our  friends  to  send  us  one  dollar  each  to 
enable  us  to  make  the  purchase.  We  are  anxious  to  see 
how  the  responses  will  come  in.  At  the  time  of  this 
writing  (February  1st)  no  one  has  yet  seen  the  February 
number,  as  we  have  just  sent  the  February  pouch  to  the 
postoffice.  The  propsition  stands  open,  and  it  is  still  in 
order  for  you  to  help  us  out.  Will  you? 

*  *  * 

Our  Growth. — We  have  made  good  progress  the  past 
month.  Our  increase  in  bound  volumes  has  been  237. 
This  is  an  encouraging  showing  to  be  able  to  make  from 
the  2nd  day  of  January  to  the  1st  day  of  February. 
The  above  number  does  not  include  pamphlets  and  mag¬ 
azines.  These  are  not  counted  until  they  are  bound.  We 
bought  a  large  number  of  books  last  month,  and  our 
friends  were  unusually  kind  in  their  gifts  of  valuable 
books  relating  to  North  Carolina  and  North  Carolina 
Methodism. 

*  *  * 

Our  Wants. — We  are  still  advertising  for  any  item — 
either  pamphlet  or  book — relating  to  North  Carolina  or 
to  Methodism  in  North  Carolina.  We  are  especially 
anxious  to  secure  copies  of  Minutes  of  N.  C.  Conference 
prior  to  1872,  Caruther’s  Life  of  David  Caldwell,  The  Old 
North  State  in  1776,  (second  series)  Foote’s  Sketches, 
Wiley’s  Roanoke,  Scriptural  Trials,  Caldwell’s  Letters 
on  Popular  Education,  Martin’s,  Williamson’s  and 
Hawks’  Historv  of  North  Carolina,  Archdale’s  Carolina, 
Logan’s  History  Broad  River  and  King’s  Mountain 
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Association,  Draper’s  Heroes  of  King’s  Mountain,  San¬ 
ders’  Life  of  D.  K.  McRae,  McRee’s  Life  and  Letters  of 
James  Iredell, Vol.  II.  We  feel  almost  certain  that  many 
of  our  readers  have  some  of  the  above  books  laid  away 
in  odd  corners  or  piled  on  neglected  shelves.  They  do 
little  or  no  good  where  they  are.  We  need  them,  and  by 
placing  them  in  our  Library  you  will  put  them  where 
they  will  do  good  for  ’ all  time.  We  hope  every  reader 
will  take  a  look  over  the  old  books  at  home  as  soon  as 
this  has  been  read  and  send  us  some  book  or  pamphlet 
relating  to  North  Carolina.  We  are  putting  forth  our 
best  efforts  to  complete  our  file  of  The  Message.  We 
need  numbers  appearing  from  1886  to  1892.  We  want 
to  bind  these  for  reference.  Will  not  some  friend  look 
around  and  send  us  these,  or  a  part  of  these?  If  you 
find  only  one  number,  send  that.  We  also  need  the  Jan¬ 
uary  1876  number  of  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead,  and  the 
May  ’66,  August  and  October,  ’67,  May,  June,  September 
and  October,  ’68,  numbers  of  The  Land  We  Love.  Also 
any  numbers  of  Be  Bow’s  Review ,  The  N.  C.  University 
Magazine ,  Trinity  Magazine ,  Trinity  Archive  prior  to  1895, 
The  College  Herald,  (succeeded  by  Trinity  Magazine  in 
1882.) 

We  will  make  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  aDy  of 
above  every  month.  Watch  this  space  and  see  who  is 
interested  in  our  Library. 

*  *  * 

Our  Thanks. — Our  friends  have  been  very  kind  and 
thoughtful  the  past  month.  We  wish  to  express  our  sin¬ 
cere  thanks  for  donations  received  as  follows  : 

Mr.  J.  A.  Odell :  Ten  dollars  in  cash,  Memorial  Ad¬ 
dresses  on  Life  and  Character  of  Hon.  A.  S. Williams,  and 
Hon.  Gaston  Schleicher,  2  vols.,  Landmarks  of  Church 
History. 
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Mrs.  J.  A.  Odell :  Wiley’s  North  Carolina  Reader. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Carr :  Annals  of  Southern  Methodism  for 
1857,  by  Chas.  F.  Deems  ;  Reader,  published  in  Greens¬ 
boro  in  1862  ;  Arithmetic,  by  Prof.  L.  Johnson,  Raleigh, 
1864;  B.  Craven’s  Bullion’s  English  Grammar,  Raleigh, 
1864;  volume  of  Essays  on  Agriculture,  by  “Agricola,” 
Raleigh,  1819;  “What  Now?”  by  C.  F.  Deems,  dedica¬ 
ted  by  the  author  to  the  class  of  1852  in  Greensboro  Fe¬ 
male  College.  Mr.  Carr  also  included  in  his  donation  a 
valuable  collection  of  catalogues,  newspapers  and  pam¬ 
phlets. 

B.  F.  Steed,  Esq.  :  The  Old  North  State  in  1776. 

Mr.  David  Wiley  :  “Alamance,”  by  C.  H.  Wiley. 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Lee  :  A  sermon  by  B.  Craven,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  and  one  copy  Minutes  North  Carolina  Confer¬ 
ence. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Helsabeck  :  Four  copies  Minutes  N.  C.  Con¬ 
ference  . 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Reid  :  Centennial  of  Methodism  in  N.  C., 
Methodist  Armor,  Redford’s  Organization  of  M.  E. 
Church,  South,  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  Steven’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Methodism,  vol.  II,  and  Revival  Miscellanies. 

Josephus  Daniels,  Esq. :  Hawks,  Swain  and  Gra¬ 
ham’s  Revolutionary  History  of  North  Carolina,  and 
some  valuable  pamphlets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jos.  J.  Stone:  Several  copies  of  The 
Land  We  Love ,  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  some  pam¬ 
phlets. 

John  H.  Ferree,  Esq.  :  Twelve  dollars  in  cash. 

E.  L.  Ragan,  Esq.:  The  Governor’s  Message  and 
some  reports. 

Col.  J.  T.  Morehead  :  Vance  Memorial  volume  and 
some  valuable  pamphlets. 

Hon.  Robt.  P.  Dick  :  About  forty  Lectures  and  Ad¬ 
dresses,  twenty  numbers  Guilford  Collegian,  twenty  num- 
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bers  N.  C.  University  Magazine ,  twelve  numbers  Trinity 
Magazine — a  valuable  collection. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Cunninggim,  D.  D. :  Several  rare  and  val¬ 
uable  copies  of  Minutes  of  N.  C.  Conference. 

Dr.  P.  L.  Murphy  :  Complete  set  of  Reports  of  West¬ 
ern  N.  C.  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Pumpass  :  A  splendid  collection  of 
magazines,  rare  prints  of  1841  and  1863,  minutes,  re¬ 
ports,  &c.,  &c. 

Miss  Mary  Trotter:  Swaim’s  Man  of  Business,  ed¬ 
ited  from  New  Salem,  N.  C.,and  printed  in  Greensboro, 
1834,  Coke’s  Life  of  Wesley,  1793,  volume  VIII,  of  the 
Methodist  Magazine,  1825,  several  copies  of  The  Land 
We  Love  and  other  valuable  pamphlets. 

Mr.  John  Thomas:  A  Watch  Key,  Wheeler’s  Remi¬ 
niscences  of  North  Carolina,  Souvenir  of  Winston-Sa¬ 
lem,  (several  copies.) 

Hon.  A.  M.  Waddell:  A  Colonial  Officer  and  His 
Times,  and  several  of  his  addresses. 

President  Edwin  A.  Alderman  :  A  fine  collection  of 
University  Magazines ,  catalogues,  reports,  sermons  and 
addresses.  Many  of  these  are  out  of  print  and  very 
rare . 

President  Charles  E.  Taylor:  Catalogues  of  Wake 
Forest  College. 

Hon.  F.  A.  Woodward  :  A  large  number  of  memorial 
volumes,  Reports  of  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
other  public  documents. 

Rev.  B.  W.  Spillman  :  A  number  of  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  bearing  a  North  Carolina  imprint. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Ellington:  Set  of  Moore’s  Roster  of  N. 
C.  Troops,  and  several  other  important  and  valuable 
documents. 

Hon.  B.  R.  Lacy:  Set  of  Reports  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 
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ELIZA  PINCKNEY. 

Washington  Irving  has  said  that  “The  idol  of  today 
pushes  the  hero  of  yesterday  out  of  our  recollection,” 
but  the  names  of  the  women  who  played  so  noble  a  part 
in  the  days  of  the  revolution  are  permanently  enshrined 
in  the  heart  of  every  American,  and  will  be  revered  and 
honored  so  long  as  “history  casts  its  shadows  far  into 
the  land  of  song.”  Few  of  these  “rare  old  dames”  have 
a  more  interesting  story  than  Eliza  Pinckney. 

The  life  of  this  woman  is  at  once  a  sad  and  pleasant 
one.  Living  at  a  time  when  pleasures  were  few,  she, 
with  her  large,  loving  heart  and  helping  hand,  made 
pleasures  for  others,  and  in  this  way  lived  a  sweet  and 
happy  life. 

Eliza  Lucas  was  born  in  1723.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
she  came  to  South  Carolina,  and  at  sixteen,  we  find  her 
almost  a  woman,  “with  plenty  of  business  on  her  hand.” 
She  had  a  tall,  commanding  figure,  olive  complexion, 
and  grey  eyes  ‘  ‘that  lit  up  with  summer  lightnings  of  a 
soul  full  of  summer  warmth .  ’  ’ 

The  place  at  which  the  Lucas  family  lived  was  in 
Saint  Andrew’s  parish,  on  the  west  side  of  Ashley  river. 

Her  father  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lucas,  an  officer 
of  the  English  army.  Her  mother,  left  a  widow  in  early 
life,  was  a  typical  Southern  matron,  and  trained  her 
children  from  infancy  to  know  and  to  do  their  duty  to 
God  and  to  their  country. 

Liza  was  in  her  youth  the  most  enthusiastically  loyal 
of  subjects.  From  the  time  of  her  coming  to  Carolina, 
her  letters  show  her  life.  In  one  of  these  to  Mrs.  Boddi- 
cott,  her  best  lady  friend,  she  writes  of  Carolina  as 
follows  :  “I  prefer  England  to  it,  ’tis  true,  but  think 
Carolina  splendid.”  As  to  the  way  in  which  she  spent 
her  time,  this  short  paragraph  tells  us  : 
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“I  have  a  little  library,  well  furnished,  in  which  I 
spend  most  of  my  time.  My  music  and  my  garden, 
which  I  am  very  fond  of,  take  all  my  time  that  is  not 
employed  in  business,  of  which  my  father  has  left  me  a 
pretty  good  share.’ ’ 

This  love  of  music,  together  with  an  intense  passion 

for  nature,  ‘That  friend  who  gives  no  scars,  but  keeps 

> 

mind  and'  heart  fresh  and  green  with  her  own  un¬ 
dying  youth,”  kept  her  constantly  employed.  She  was 
intensely  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  was  remarka¬ 
bly  gentle  and  feminine  in  manner.  Farm  life  pleased 
her  more  than  society.  To  us  who  now  enjoy  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this,  the  most  brilliant  era  of  the  world’s 
history,  it  is  ludicrous,  and  in  a  sense  pathetic  to  read 
this  little  note  written  in  November : 

“My  Dear  Mrs.  Boddicott  : — I  am  suffering  from 
severe  neuralgia,  and  write  you  for  medicine.  By  your 
promptness,  the  medicines  will  arrive  by  May,”  etc. 
Imagine,  if  possible,  how  interesting  it  would  be  to  wait 
six  months  for  a  dose  of  medicine  ! 

Thus  Miss  Lucas  spent  her  girlhood  days,  helping 
every  one  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  Meanwhile 
Governor  Lucas  was  thinking  seriously  of  his  daughter’s 
“settlement  in  life.”  In  those  days  marriage  was  a  very 
practical  affair  indeed,  and  the  remark,  “A  marriage 
has  been  arranged,”  was  indeed  a  serious  thing.  So  in 
the  formal  fashion  of  the  times,  her  father  proposed  two 
gentlemen  who  suited  him,  not  Eliza,  however.  She  thus 
dutifully,  but  decisively  gives  her  views  on  the  subject: 

“As  you  propose  Mr.  L.  to  me,  I  am  sorry  I  can’t 
have  sentiments  favorable  enough  to  him  to  take  time 
to  think  on  the  subject,  as  your  indulgence  to  me  will 
ever  add  weight  to  the  duty  that  obliges  me  to  consult 
what  best  pleases  you,  for  so  much  generosity  on  your 
part  claims  all  my  obedience.  But  as  I  know  ’tis  my 
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happiness  you  consult,  I  must  beg  the  favour  of  you  to 
pay  my  compliments  to  the  old  gentleman  for  his  gen¬ 
erosity  and  favourable  sentiments  of  me,  and  let  him 
know  my  thoughts  on  the  affair. ”  Her  “papa”  evi¬ 
dently  said  nothing  else  of  the  two  suitors,  for  we  find 
her  later  making  her  own  ‘ ‘choice’ ’  in  the  person  of 
Charles  Pinckney,  who  was  about  forty-five  years  old, 
and  a  widower.  He  had  accumulated  a  large  fortune  at 
the  bar,  and  was  also  a  planter.  “He  had  a  charming 
temper,”  and  was  a  man  of  high  religious  principles. 
Mrs.  Pinckney’s  letters  to  her  husband  show  how  de¬ 
votedly  attached  to  him  she  was.  Their’s  was  a  happy 
life,  but  soon  to  end,  for  shortly  after  a  visit  to  England, 
the  kind  husband  and  father  died.  Her  letters  to  her 
children  and  mother  telling  them  of  his  death,  are  pa¬ 
thetic  in  the  extreme. 

Just  at  this  time  the  Indians  were  causing  much 
trouble  in  the  provinces,  and  Mrs.  Pinckney’s  life,  though 
“  dulled  by  grief,  was  strengthened  by  fear.”  After  this 
trouble  was  over,  her  life,  until  the  seventies,  was  quiet, 
and,  so  far  as  is  known,  comparatively  happy.  Then, 
however,  its  peace  was  broken  by  the  mutterings  of  a 
coming  storm  that  presaged  more  serious  trouble.  These 

were  no  uncertain  sounds,  for  soon  the  terrible  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  at  its  height.  But  in  the  midst  of  its  scenes  of 
confusion  and  sorrow,  Mrs.  Pinckney  was  still  the  brave, 
true,  noble  woman,  enduring  all  with  calm,  but  true 
courage.  When  at  last  the  blessed  harbinger  of  peace 
appeared,  though  stricken  by  the  loss  of  friends,  it 
found  her  with  the  same  grateful  heart  as  of  yore,  and 
when  finally  the  end  came  and  her  body,  racked  by 
physical  suffering,  went  home,  she,  surrounded  by  friends, 
trusted  and  true,  gave  to  God  one  of  the  purest  hearts 
that  ever  beat,  and  no  doubt  but  that  the  plaudit,  “Well 
done  !”  still  rings  in  the  ears  of  her  who  was  one  of  the 
gentlest  of  wives,  truest  of  friends  and  noblest  of  wo¬ 
men.  C.  A.  Beard. 
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Xocal  Department 


Reviews  ! 

* *  *  * 

Examinations  !  ! 

*  *  * 

Consequence? 

*  *  * 

Prof.  Raper  visited  his  parents,  near  High  Point,  last 
Sunday. 

*  *  * 

“Immejeatly”  is  said  to  be  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  immediately. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Sara  Burkhead  has  been  called  home  on  account 
of  the  illness  of  her  father. 

*  *  * 

Master  John  Peacock  is  visiting  Miss  Lucy  Carr  this 
week .  W e  miss  y ou ,  J oh  n . 

*  *  * 

Miss  Maggie  Carr,  of  Trinity, visited  her  nephew,  Mas¬ 
ter  John  Peacock,  a  few  days  last  week. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Lyda  Eubanks,  formerly  Miss  Lyda  Harris,  of 
Chapel  Hill,  made  us  a  short  but  pleasant  visit  last 
week.  Come  often,  Lyda. 

*  *  * 

On  hearing  quite  an  unusual  mixture  of  songs  in  one 
of  the  music  rooms,  a  “newie”  inquired  of  a  bright  mu¬ 
sic  scholar  the  cause.  She  at  once  said  :  “It’s  just  some 
one  singing  a  “meddelly 
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Miss  Kate  Parker  was  summoned  home  this  week  on 
account  of  the  illness  of  her  aunt,  with  whom  she  lives. 

*  *  * 

We  welcome  back  Miss  Mary  Richardson,  who  was 
called  home  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  her  mother 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mable  Gray  visited  friends  in  college  for  a  few 
days  last  week.  She  and  all  the  old  girls  are  always  wel¬ 
come  visitors. 

*  *  * 

Freshman  to  Senior:  “What  are  you  studying ?” 

Senior — “  Hamlet.’  ’ 

Freshman — “0,  your  Latin.” 

*  *  * 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  note  the  death  of  Miss  Lil¬ 
lian  Brown’s  mother.  Lillian  has  the  sympathy  of  the 
entire  school  in  this  sad  bereavement. 

*  *  * 

The  best,  not  one  of  the  best,  entertainments  of  the 
combination  course  was  given  the  4th  of  February.  Dr. 
Jas.  Hedley  delivered  his  most  popular  lecture  on  “The 
Sunny  Side  of  Life.”  Those  who  heard  him  no  doubt 
feel  better  ;  for  his  advice,  if  followed,  is  good.  He  is  a 
brilliant  man  and  a  felicitous  speaker. 

*  *  * 

We  were  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
County  Fair  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  School.  Every  one  was  highly  entertained 
and  the  participants  deserve  much  credit,  especially  the 
“Senators”  and  the  “colored  sisters,”  with  their  cotton 
and  “water-millions.” 
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APPROACHING  COMMENCEMENT. 


The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  will  be  preached  by  Bishop 
Charles  B.  Galloway,  D.  D.,  of  Jackson,  Miss. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Norman,  of  the  North  Carolina  Confer¬ 
ence,  will  deliver  the  Literary  Address. 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Cotten,  of  Falkland,  N.  C.,  will  deliver  the 
Address  to  the  Alumnae. 

The  announcement  of  the  above  programme  will,  no 
doubt,  bring  joy  to  all  friends  of  G.  F.  College. 


BACK  NUMBERS 

Of  The  ITessage  Wanted 


We  are  trying  to  complete  the  files  of  The  Message, 
and  are  especially  anxious  to  secure  any  numbers  pub¬ 
lished  while  Dr.  Jones  was  President  of  G.  F.  College. 
Also,  all  numbers  published  during  Dr.  Dixon’s  adminis¬ 
tration.  We  want 

January,  May  and  November 

numbers  for  1896.  I  will  feel  greatly  obliged  to  all  who 
have  any  of  the  numbers  mentioned  above  if  they  wTill 
forward  same  to  me  as  early  as  possible.  I  desire  to  have 
a  complete  file  bound  for  our  Library. 

DRED  PEACOCK. 
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Hlumnae  department. 


11  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot?” 


Mrs.  Thompson,  Zibbie  Cox,  lives  at  Dunn,  N.  C. 

* *  *  * 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Hunt,  Cammie  Cook,  lives  at  Pomona, 
N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Mann,  Eva  Woodburn,  lives  at  Pligh  Point, 
N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Dora  Wade  is  teaching  music  at  Sandy  Ridge, 
N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Belle  Pierce  is  now  Mrs.  H.  A.  Ford,  of  Reids- 
ville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Carver,  ’92,  is  visiting  friends  at  Green¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Annie  Pierce,  '96,  of  Weldon,  N.  C.,  is  visiting 
in  Wilson,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Effie  Squires,  ’91,  is  now  Mrs.  W.  L.  Nicholson, 
of  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  hear  of  the  recovery  of  Miss 
May  Belle  Chadwick,  Sal.  ’93,  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Corinne  Chadwick.  Corinne  was  with  us  during  the  fall 
session,  and  her  bright  face  is  missed  by  all. 
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Miss  Georgia  Lowe  is  taking  a  course  in  music  and 
art  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Fleta  Watkins  made  us  a  4 ‘pop  call”  a  short  time 
ago.  Come  again. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Maggie  Carr  made  a  short  visit  recently  to  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Dred  Peacock. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Davis,  ’94,  is  keeping  house  for  her  par¬ 
ents  at  their  home  in  Franklinton,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Bessie  Hoyle,  ’92,  has  accepted  a  position  as 
teacher  in  the  Henrietta  High  School. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Crosland,  ’96,  has  a  school  at  her  home, 
Rockingham,  N.  C.  Much  success  to  you,  Lizzie. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Emma  Harvard,  ’87,  is  now  taking  a  special 
course  in  voice  and  elocution  at  Peace  Institute,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

*  *  * 

We  would  be  glad  if  the  “old  girls”  would  aid  us  by 
sending  in  items  for  our  department.  Any  help  will  be 
gratefully  received. 

*  *  * 

A  letter  from  Miss  Minnie  Clark,  ’96,  enclosed  stamps 
for  a  subscription  to  The  College  Message.  Such  let¬ 
ters  are  always  gratefully  received. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Effie  Payne  was  married  to  Mr.  Edward  Albright, 
of  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  on  the  27th  of  January,  at  her 
home  in  Morganton,  N.  C.  Much  happiness  to  you,  Ef¬ 
fie,  in  your  new  home. 
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We  are  deeply  grieved  to  note  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ty¬ 
son,  known  in  college  as  Nannie  Philipps,  and  extend 
our  sincere  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  ones. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Florence  Welch  and  Mr.  Julius  Harris,  both  of 
High  Point,  N.  C.,  were  married  Dec.  23,  1896,  and  have 
become  residents  of  the  “City  of  Flowers. ” 

*  *  * 

Manie  Currie  was  gladdened  recently  by  a  visit  from 
her  father,  a  member  of  the  committee  sent  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature  to  visit  the  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Hines,  of  Baltimore,  are  visit¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Hines ’  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Andrews, 
on  South  Ashe  street.  They  expect  to  remain  some 

time. 

*  *  * 

I 

We  were  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Brown, 
of  Littleton,  N.  C.,  the  mother  of  Miss  Lillian  Brown, 
formerly  one  of  “our  girls.”  The  bereaved  ones  have 
our  sincere  sympathy. 

*  * 

Miss  Parallee  Smith,  of  High  Point,  is  visiting  Miss 
Carrie  Weaver,  on  N.  Green  street.  Last  fall  she  re¬ 
turned  from  Arizona,  where  she  has  been  teaching  for 
the  past  three  years.  She  was  delighted  with  that  coun¬ 
try. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  It.  A.  Eubanks,  who  wTas  formerly  Miss  Lyda 
Harris  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  paid  a  short  visit  to 
Greensboro  a  short  time  ago,  and  did  not  forget  her 
friends  at  “old  G.  F.  C.”  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  “our 
girls”  visit  us,  and  they  may  always  be  sure  of  a  hearty 
welcome . 
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The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  from  Miss  Flor¬ 
ence  Wooten.  Speaking  of  The  Message,  she  said: 
“I  would  not  be  without  it  for  twice  its  cost.  It  is  a 
link  binding  me  to  the  dear  old  college/ ’  Miss  Florence 
has  been  spending  the  holidays  with  Miss  Lillian  Foscue, 
one  of  “ our  girls/ ’  at  Pollocks ville,  N.  C.  She  reports 
a  very  pleasant  visit.  We  were  remembered  by  this 
friend  in  another  way.  She  sent  us  some  alumnae  notes, 
for  which  we  wish  to  thank  her. 

*•  *■  * 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  News  and  Observer: 
“The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Nannie  Phil¬ 
ipps  Tyson,  which  occurred  at  the  home  of  her  husband, 
Mr.  Thos.  B.  Tyson,  in  Carthage,  on  the  morning  of 
February  12th,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  will  be 
read  with  deep  sorrow  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  to 
whom  she  had  endeared  herself  by  her  bright  and  at¬ 
tractive  personality. 

“Her  life  was  a  beautiful  lesson  of  ideal  girlhood, 
wifehood  and  motherhood.  Her  home  was  her  kingdom, 
and  the  bereaved  husband  and  little  ones,  and  the  many 
friends  who  shared  her  gracious  hospitality,  will  ever  be 
influenced  by  tender  memories  of  her  sunny  Christian 
life. 

“Surrounded  by  all  that  made  life  brightest  and  best, 
with  a  happy  disposition  to  overcome  and  pass,  strength¬ 
ened  and  purified,  through  every  trouble  that  the  future 
might  have  held  for  her,  and  have  been  a  sustaining 
power  to  others  who  needed  her  brave  and  cheerful  lit¬ 
tle  heart  to  smooth  the  thorny  ways,  it  is  indeed  hard 
for  us  ‘who  see  through  a  glass  darkly’  to  know  why 
the  Reaper  should  have  gathered  so  rare  a  flower,  but  we 
pray  that  ‘He  who  didst  bear  the  burden,  but  now  doth 
wear  the  crown/  will  give  the  bereft  ones  strength  to 
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bear  this  heavy  cross  that  is  now  laid  upon  them  and 
wait  with  confidence  Till  the  'mists  have  rolled  away/ 
when  we  shall  find  each  broken  link,  and  shall  'know  as 
we  are  known/  ” 

*  *  * 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT. 

Adopted  by  the  Irving  Literary  Society  in  memory  of  Lizzie  G. 
Henderson,  February  6,  1897: 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father,  in  his  divine  wisdom,  removed 
by  death  Lizzie  G.  Henderson,  one  of  the  most  loyal  members  of  the 
Irving  Society,  a  true  friend  and  school-mate,  be  it 

Besolved ,  1st.  That  in  the  death  of  our  dear  friend  and  school-mate, 
the  Irving  Society  loses  one  of  its  most  faithful  members,  and  the 
college  one  of  its  most  devoted  students. 

2nd.  That  although  we  feel  that  we  have  sustained  an  irrepara¬ 
ble  loss,  we  do  not  grieve  as  those  who  look  not  beyond  the  grave. 

3rd.  That  we  extend  to  her  family  our  earnest  and  heart-felt  sym¬ 
pathy,  praying  that  they  may  be  comforted  by  our  Heavenly  Father. 

4th.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family,  a  copy 
spread  on  the  minutes  of  the  Irving  Literary  Society  and  copies  be 
sent  for  publication  to  the  Christian  Advocate  and  The  College 
Message.  Bessie  Everett, 

Bessie  M.  Fillyaw, 
Sarah  Burkhead. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 


Elizabeth  Gay  Henderson.— I  have  often  thought  that 
our  faith  is  never  so  sorely  tried  as  when  we  are  called  up¬ 
on  to  mourn  the  loss  of  those  we  love,  and  still  say  with 
sad,  but  sweet  submission:  “The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord 
had  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  Es¬ 
pecially  is  this  the  case  when  the  object  of  our  grief  is 
young,  and  seems  to  our  human  and  limited  vision  but  be¬ 
ginning  a  career  of  usefulness  and  happiness.  We  of¬ 
ten  forget  that  “  God’s  ways  are  not  our  ways,”  and  that 
he  can  benefit  us  and  glorify  Himself  by  means  which,  to 
us  seem  strange  and  mysterious.  Has  He  not  said:  “What 
I  do  ye  know  not  now,  but  ye  shall  know  hereafter.”  Our 
duty  is  not  to  question  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  but  to 
acknowledge  it  and  pray  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise: 
“My  grace  is  sufficient  for  you.” 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Elizabeth  Gay  Henderson, 
daughter  of  H.  and  S.  J.  Henderson,  was  born  November 
the  20th,  1879,  in  Hadley,  Chatham  county,  N.  C.  Being 
reared  in  a  Christian  home,  surrounded  by  the  best  relig¬ 
ious  atmosphere,  she  developed  a  pious  turn  of  mind  at  an 
early  age.  She  was  converted  at  the  tender  age  of  9  years, 
and  consecrated  the  best  efforts  and  energies  of  her  life  to 
the  service  of  God  at  an  early  age  when  many  young  peo¬ 
ple  have  never  had  a  serious  thought.  Her  early  years  in 
the  home  were  marked  by  that  joy  and  cheerfulness 
which  are  the  fruits  of  true  religion.  She  was  the  light 
and  life  of  that  peaceful  and  happy  home,  which  God  had 
blessed  with  the  benign  influence  of  his  continual  presence. 

In  the  Pall  of  1896,  she  was  sent  to  Greensboro  Female 
College  in  order  that  she  might  better  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  demands  which  life  should  make  of  her.  Her  college 
life  showed  the  same  faithfulness  to  every  duty  which  had 
been  characteristic  of  her  while  at  home.  She  was  abso¬ 
lutely  responsive  to  every  call  of  duty,  faithful  to  every 
trust  imposed.  She  was  never  known  to  violate  a  regula- 
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tion  during  her  stay  among  us.  Her  influence  was  always 
for  good  and  directed  on  the  side  of  right.  She  returned 
promptly  at  the  close  of  the  holidays,  but  we  noticed  that 
she  had  a  deep  cold.  Still,  she  would  not  give  up  until  she 
was  compelled  to  go  to  bed.  For  nearly  two  weeks  she  ap¬ 
peared  to  remain  about  the  same;  though  confined  to  her 
couch,  her  physician  did  not  consider  her  case  serious  un¬ 
til  about  48  hours  before  she  died.  Her  ipother  was  with 
her  for  five  days,  but  her  father  failed  to  reach  her  bedside 
in  time  to  see  her  before  her  spirit  fled.  I  have  never  seen 
more  patience  exercised  by  any  one.  While  the  instinctive 
love  of  life  for  the  sake  of  its  possibilities  was  present  in 
her,  she  was  perfectly  resigned  and  ready  to  go  in  response 
to  her  Master’s  call.  She  finished  her  course  and  fell  on 
sleep  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  January  22d,  1897.  By 
every  token  she  was  ready.  Even  had  she  not  left  unmis¬ 
takable  testimony,  her  life  was  evidence  that  no  special 
preparation  was  necessary  for  her  to  lay  down  that  life  and 
enter  into  that  “rest  that  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God.” 

The  universal  esteem  in  which  she  was  held  by  her  teach¬ 
ers  and  school-mates  was  attested  by  the  tear-dimmed  eyes 
and  moistened  cheeks  of  all  that  looked  upon  her  as  she 
slept  that  dreamless  sleep  which  kisses  down  her  eyelids 
still. 

Just  before  she  died  she  told  her  mother  that  she  was  go¬ 
ing  home  to  heaven.  Let  us  hope  that  these  last  words 
may  prove  true  for  all  of  us  who  sorrow  at  her  early  taking 
off. 

To  her  heart-broken  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters, 
her  teachers  and  school-mates  extend  their  tenderestlove  and 
sympathy.  Your  loss,  kind  friends,  is  ours.  We  all  sor¬ 
row — not  as  those  who  have  no  hope — but  as  pilgrims  who 
must  travel  for  awhile  without  the  companionship  of  one 
we  love.  Soon,  yes,  soon  at  fartherst,  we  shall  meet  once 
more  where  those  who  meet  part  not  again  forever  and  for¬ 
ever.  ^  _ 

Dred  Peacock. 
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Exchange  Department. 


* 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Kelly  Mes¬ 
senger  and  the  Tar  Heel. 

* *  *  * 

We  are  indebted  to  The  Oak,  Lily  and  Ivy  for  a  number 
of  very  good  stories  this  month. 

*  *  * 

Habit  is  a  cable;  we  weave  a  thread  of  it  each  day, 
and  it  becomes  so  strong  we  cannot  break  it. — Ex. 

*  *  * 

The  High  School  Junto  is  one  of  our  most  regular  ex¬ 
changes.  The  issue  for  January  contains  a  fine  cut  of 
the  school’s  foot-ball  team. 

*  *  * 

The  Wake  Forest  Student  for  February  is  in.  The  lit¬ 
erary  department  is  full  of  interesting  and  well  written 
articles.  We  consider  the  Student  one  of  our  best  ex¬ 
changes. 

*  *  * 

The  Beach  Grove  Oracle  is  in  many  respects  a  cred¬ 
itable  paper.  The  most  interesting  article  in  the  issue 
for  January  is  that  on  Sante  Fe,  the  second  oldest  town 
in  the  United  States. 

*  *  * 

We  wish  to  thank  the  Student's  Pen  for  its  very  kind 
remark  in  regard  to  our  paper,  and  in  return  we  can  say 
that  the  Pen  is  one  of  our  neatest  exchanges,  and  we  al¬ 
ways  enjoy  looking  over  its  columns. 
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The  following  are  the  exchanges  which  have  failed  to 
appear  this  month  :  The  Scio  Collegian ,  Baylor  Literary , 
Mercer sburg  Monthlg ,  St.  John's  Collegian ,  D.  H.  S .  Item, 
Guilford  Collegian  and  Trinity  Archive.  We  should  like 
to  know  what  is  the  matter. 

*  *  * 

It  is  always  with  pleasure  that  we  read  the  columns 
of  the  Davidson  Monthly.  The  contents  of  the  January 
number  are  interesting,  consisting  of  well  written  stor¬ 
ies  and  essays.  The  Exchange  Department  of  this  mag¬ 
azine  is  well  managed  and  reflects  credit  on  the  editor. 

.  *  *  * 

This  month  we  notice  two  new  exchanges :  High 
School  Leader,  which  comes  from  far  off  Montana,  being 
the  representative  of  Butte  High  School,  and  the  Pub¬ 
lic  School  Record,  published  by  the  Senior  Class  of  the 
City  Schools  at  Winston,  N.  C.  We  like  the  manner  in 
which  these  magazines  are  gotten  up,  and  are  glad  to 
have  them  on  our  exchange  list. 

*  *  * 

The  Queen  of  England’s  descendants  either  now  oc¬ 
cupy,  or  will  in  due  course  of  time,  sit  upon  seven 
thrones,  namely  :  Those  of  the  British  Empire,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Empire,  the  German  Empire,  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece,  the  Duchy  of  Hesse,  and  the  Duchy  of  Sask- 
Meiningen,  an  amount  of  territory  ruled  by  her  descen¬ 
dants,  which  must  comprise  at  least  half  of  the  entire 
globe.  Her  Majesty  is  also  a  relative  of  the  King  of 
Hanover,  the  King  of  Denmark  and  the  King  of  the 
Belgians.  The  Queen,  it  may  be  mentioned,  became  a 
grand-mother  when  she  was  fifty. — Ex. 
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If  thou  hast  seen  a  bird  with  wounded  breast, 

Strive  bravely  upward  to  her  clamoring1  young. 

And  then  by  fierce  storm-blast  earthward  flung, 

Or  else  a  ship-wrecked  sailor  on  the  crest 
Of  some  wild  billow  struggle  towards  beach, 

And  yet  at  last  exhausted,  sink  from  sight ; 

Or  some  brave  soul  press  onward  through  the  night 
Of  doubt  and  dim  despair,  yet  never  reach 
The  light  of  Truth — this  is  not  failure,  nay; 

No  greater  victor  can  this  proud  world  show. 

They  have  deserved  success,  and  man  can  do 
No  more;  ’tis  God,  alone,  who  grants  the  way. 

These  are  the  ones  who  truly  conquer  fate; 

They  only  fail  who  idly  sit  and  wait. 

— Davidson  Monthly. 


Great  Trnnk  Line  and  0.  S.  Mail  Route  between  the  North,  South,  East  and  West! 

1HE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Operates  four  passenger  trains  daily  to  Washington,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Four  Passenger  Trains  Daily 

«e 

For  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Chattanooga,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Mobile,  New  Orleans  and  Points  South  and  West. 


THE  SHORT  LINE  TO  FLORIDA. — Through  trains  and  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping 
Cars  to  Augusta,  Savannah,  Jacksonville  and  Tampa  without  change. 

THE  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  VESTIBULED  LIMITED.— This 
train  is  composed  entirely  of  First-class  Coach,  Pullman  Palace 
Drawing-Room,  Sleeping  and  Dining  Cars. 

THE  NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA  SHORT  LINE— The  quickest  and  best  service  to 
Florida.  Pullman,  Dining  and  Buffet  Cars  New  York  to  St.  Augustine 

and  Tampa  without  change. 

For  rates,  tickets,  time-tables,  &c.,  call  on  any  agent  Southern  Railway,  or 

W.  A.  TURK,  G.  P.  A.,  J.  M.  CULP,  Traf.  Man.,  W.  H.  GREEN,  Gen.  Supt., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Washington,  D.  C.  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  L.  VERNON,  T.  P.  A.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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XiteraiT  Department. 


BOOK-MAKING. 

“Of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end.”  If  to 
Solomons ’s  time  this  remark  was  applicable ,  what  ex¬ 
pression  could  be  found  adequate  to  express  the  con¬ 
stant  deluge  of  volumes  that  ceaslessly  pours  from  the 
press  today? 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  appearance  of  “A  Doctor  of 
the  Old  School,”  in  its  binding  of  gilt  and  green,  as  well 
as  hundreds  of  other  recent  publications,  let  us  go  back 
to  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  briefly  trace  the  history  ol 
“that  promotor  of  civilization,  refiner  of  nations,  and 
pole  star  of  society” — the  book. 
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The  word  itself  is  derived  from  an  old  Dutch  expres¬ 
sion  which  means  writing  on  the  bark  of  the  beech-tree. 

In  olden  times  the  writings  were  purely  monumental, 
and  accordingly  the  material  used  was  the  most  durable 
that  could  be  obtained.  The  idea  of  perpetuity,  which 
in  architecture  found  its  most  striking  display  in  the 
pyramids,  was  repeated, in  the  two  columns  of  stone  and 
brick  on  which  the  descendants  of  Seth  engraved  a  record 
of  their  inventions  and  astronomical  discoveries,  also  in 
the  tablets  of  stone  delivered  to  Mdses  on  Mt.  Sinai. 

At  the  time  when  books  were  rarities  thev  were 

e/ 

naturally  very  highly  prized,  and  as  much  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  were  bestowed  upon  the  protection  and  embellish¬ 
ment  of  a  cherished  folio  as  would  suffice  at  the  present 
day  for  the  building  of  a  house.  The  wooden  cover  of  a 
book  with  its  metal  hinges,  bosses,  guards,  and  clasps, 
seems  in  all,  but  dimensions,  fit  for  a  church  door. 

But  the  great  improvement  in  all  the  mechanical  arts, 
combined  with  the  higher  and  more  complete  education, 
and  its  extension  to  all  classes,  has  led  to  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  books  and  to  the  gradual,  but  radical,  changes 
witnessed  during  the  present  century  in  the  art  of  book¬ 
making. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  tablets  of  ivory  and 
metal  were  often  used.  The  letters  were  traced  in  these 
with  a  pointed  stiletto.  Two  such  tablets  joined  together 
were  called  “Dyptycha,”  the  earliest  specimens  of  book¬ 
binding.  Wax  tablets  of  this  style  were  in  use  during 
the  middle  ages.  Afterwards,  the  leaves  of  the  palm- 
tree  were  utilized,  as  was  also  the  inner  bark  of  the 
pine,  ash,  maple  and  elm.  But  the  earliest,  though 
long  obsolete,  material  of  importance  was  made  from 
the  coats  wrapped  around  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  from 
which  is  derived  our  word  paper.  The  time  of  its  intro- 
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duction  has  been  much  disputed,  but  it  was  certainly 
known  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

Some  rolls  of  this  papyrus  were  at  least  thirty  feet 
long.  They  were  written  on  with  reeds  dipped  in  gum 
water,  colored  with  charcoal.  The  next  material  em¬ 
ployed  was  parchment  made  from  the  skins  of  animals. 
Paper  made  from  cotton  came  into  use  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  tenth  century.  This  invention  was  oppor¬ 
tune,  as  it  has  preserved  much  classical  literature. 

But  the  invention  o‘f  linen  paper  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  book-making.  The  precise  date  is  unknown,  though 
it  was  probably  about  the  twelfth  century. 

The  form  of  ancient  books  differed  with  the  materials 
of  which  they  were  made.  Those  made  of  papyrus  or 
parchment  wTere  joined  to  form  one  sheet  and  then 
rolled  on  a  staff.  The  title  was  printed  on  the  outside. 
The  form  was  chiefly  folio  and  quarto.  Soon  the  title 
page  was  ornamented,  the  usual  embellishment  being  a 
cut  of  the  author  at  his  desk. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  that  bindings 
reached  their  highest  perfection.  At  no  subsequent 
period  have  they  been  so  bold  in  design.  How  consum¬ 
mate  a  period  this  was,  not  only  in  book-binding,  but  in 
all  the  decorative  arts,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  the  main  source  of  inspiration  for  all  subse¬ 
quent  ages.  And  to  the  excellence  of  the  past  is  due 
the  machine-made  reproductions  of  to-day. 

The  spread  of  Christianity  naturally  created  a  great 
demand  for  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  other  sacred  works. 

Later  the  religious  dissensions  of  the  Continent  and 
the  Reformation  in  England  under  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.  created  a  great  demand  for  books,  but 
neither  Stuart  nor  Tudor  could  tolerate  a  free  press  and 
various  efforts  w^ere  made  to  curb  it.  Elizabeth  inter¬ 
fered  but  little  with  the  production  of  books  except 
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when  they  emanated  from  Roman  Catholics ;  conse¬ 
quently  from  that  time  on  until  the  Commonwealth, 
they  steadily  increased  and  improved. 

The  operations  of  book-making  are  now  carried  on 
upon  a  scale  which  could  not  have  been  dreamed  of 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  the 
thousands  of  volumes  which  now  issue  annually  from 
the  press  could  not  possibly  be  made  without  the  aid  of 
the  greatly  improved  machinery  of  to-day. 

In  Great  Britain  nearly  all  books  are  first  issued  in 
cloth  cases  and  the  greatest  variety  of  grain  and  colour¬ 
ing  has  been  reached  in  their  preparation.  This, 
together  with  the  gilding,  embossing  and  lettering,  all 
done  by  machinery,  leaves  almost  no  improvement  to  be 
desired,  and  the  most  handsome  and  durable  volumes 
can  thus  be  supplied  at  small  cost. 

A  word  concerning  the  internal  and  more  interesting 
part  of  the  book  will  suffice  to  show  the  vast  improve¬ 
ment  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years.  First, 
there  is  a  marvelous  change  in  the  text  books.  The 
most  intensely  interesting  and  exciting  time  of  their 
young  life  was  when  our  mothers  could,  with  a  wonder¬ 
ful  display  of  eloquence,  read  that  vivid  sentence,  “Ann 
has  a  new  book.”  The  child  of  to-day  has  little  historical 
sketches,  fairy  tales,  etc.,  to  stimulate  and  create  in  him 
a  fondness  for  reading  he  would  never  otherwise  obtain. 
Can  we  not,  with  all  the  improvements,  inventions  and 
everything  else  destined  to  make  us  nobler  and  better, 
say  with  Wordsworth  : 

“Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 

.  But  to  be  young  was  very  Heaven.” 


Carbie  A.  Beard. 
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LIBRARY  NOTES. 

Our  Opportunity. — Just  as  we  go  to  press,  a  friend 
has  sent  us  a  long  list  of  books  on  North  Carolina  his¬ 
tory  and  biography.  He  offers  them  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  All  these  books  are  out  of  print,  and  can  be 
obtained  only  from  second-hand  stores,  or  individuals 
who  happen  to  possess  them  in  their  private  collections. 
These  out-of-prints  are  becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer, 
and  should  be  picked  up  at  every  opportunity.  Here  is 
a  chance  for  the  friends  of  our  Library  to  render  great 
service.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  chronicle  some  liberal 
gifts  in  the  next  issue. 

*  *  * 

Our  Growth. — The  past  month  has  been  one  of  un¬ 
usual  growth  for  the  Library.  We  have  bought  many 
books  not  mentioned  among  the  gifts.  We  have  made  a 
net  gain  of  382  bound  volumes.  This  is  the  largest 
number  we  have  obtained  in  a  single  month  thus  far. 
The  acquisition  by  purchase  and  gift  of  so  many  rare 
books  on  North  Carolina  is  a  matter  of  much  gratifica¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  these  bound  volumes,  we  secured 
a  large  number  of  out-of-prints  in  the  way  of  pamphlets 
and  papers  that  will  not  be  counted  until  bound. 

*  * 

Our  Wants. — We  have  a  standing  request  to  all  our 
friends  to  send  us  any  book,  paper  or  pamphlet  about 
North  Carolina  or  North  Carolinians.  We  would  make 
especial  mention  of  the  following  as  of  special  value  to 
us:  Wiley’s  Dan  Tucker,  Scriptural  Trials,  Caldwell’s 
Letters  on  Popular  Education,  Archdale’s  Carolina, 
Logan’s  Broad  River  and  King’s  Mountain  Association, 
Draper’s  King’s  Mountain  and  Its  Heroes,  Sander’s  Life 
of  D.  K.  McRae. 
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Our  file  of  Minutes  of  the  N .  C .  Conference  is  still  in¬ 
complete.  We  are  anxious  for  any  number  prior  to 
1872.  Any  numbers  of  Oar  Living  and  Our  Dead ,  The 
Land  We  Love ,  De  Bow’s  Review ,  The  N.  C.  University 
Magazine,  Trinity  Magazine,  Trinity  Archive,  The  College 
Herald  (absorbed  by  Trinitg  Magazine  in  1882) . 

There  are  many  of  tl;e  very  items  we  want  in  neglected 
attics  and  on  dust-covered  shelves.  We  want  to  put 
them  where  they  will  be  used  and  preserved. 

*  *  * 

Our  Thanks. — We  extend  special  thanks  to  all  the 
following  for  their  valuable  contributions  in  cash  and 
books  : 

Mr.  B.  N.  Duke:  Cash,  $75.00. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Odell  :  Cash,  $10.00. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Long:  Cash,  $6.00. 

Miss  Fannie  Armfield  :  Cash,  $1.00. 

Miss  Maggie  Long:  Cash,  $1.00. 

Miss  Eppie  D.  Smith  :  Cash,  $5.00. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Odell:  N.  C.  Form-Book  for  1861.  Year- 
Book,  M.  E.  Church,  South,  for  1896.  Discipline  for 
1870.  Dryden’s  Virgil. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Odell :  William  Waters  and  History  of 
Southwest  Virginia.  Prayer  and  Its  Remarkable 
Answers. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  White:  Deems’  Southern  Methodist  Pul¬ 
pit,  1852. 

Miss  Lillian  Weatherly  :  Caruthers’  Life  of  David 
Caldwell.  The  Old  North  State  in  1776,  second  series. 

Dr.  John  S.  Bassett :  His  Writings  on  North  Carolina 
History. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Gattis :  Several  copies  of  works  on  N.  C. 
Methodism. 

Miss  Maude  Merrimon :  Memoir  of  Hon.  A.  S.  Mer- 
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Rev.  R.  E.  Caldwell :  Caruthers’  Life  of  David  Cald¬ 
well. 

Miss  Bettie  Caldwell:  Caruthers’  Life  of  David 
Caldwell. 

Hezekiah  Dorsett,  Esq. :  The  Code  of  N.  C.  Spelling- 
Book,  published  in  Greensboro  in  1882. 

Miss  Hannah  Lamar:  Rilev’s  Narrative.  Weems’ 
Life  of  Washington.  The  Partisan  Leader.  Naomi 
Wise. 

W,  C.  Hammer,  Esq.:  Farmer’s  Journal,  Vol.  I., 
Bath,  N.  C.,  1852.  Great  Iron  Wheel  Examined.  Sev¬ 
eral  valuable  catalogues,  newspapers  and  pamphlets. 

Miss  Amanda  Leach  :  About  20  volumes  of  books  on 
Methodism  and  some  valuable  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Ward  :  Reconstruction  Oath  of  Allegi¬ 
ance,  taken  by  J.  M.  Ward,  Sept.  9th,  1865. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Dodson:  Centennial  of  Methodism  in 
North  Carolina.  Bound  Volume  of  Addresses.  Four 
copies  Discipline  M.  E.  Church,  South.  About  50  val¬ 
uable  magazines  and  pamphlets. 

Hon.  A.  M.  Scales:  Hunter’s  Sketches  of  Western 
North  Carolina. 

Hon.  W.  P.  Bynum,  Jr.:  Sketches  of  Life  in  North 
Carolina.  Six  copies  Trinity  Magazine.  Six  copies 
N.  C.  University  Magazine.  Three  numbers  Green  Bag , 
containing  Clark’s  Sketch  Supreme  Court  of  North  Car¬ 
olina. 

R.  Percy  Gray,  Esq.:  Memorial  volumes  Julius  A. 
Gray,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  John  M.  Moreliead.  Laws  of  N. 
C.,  1804.  Vass’  History  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
Berne.  Foote’s  Sketches  of  North  Carolina.  Memorial 
volumes  of  Henry  Clay  and  Joseph  B.  Skinner.  Semi- 
Centenary  Addresses  of  Davidson  College.  The  Old 
North  State  in  1778,  second  series.  Sketches  of  Mt. 
Airy  Granite  Co.  Bound  volume  N.  C.  Miscellanies. 
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Timothy  Flint’s  Life  of  Daniel  Boone.  Sloan’s  Remi¬ 
niscences  of  the  Guilford  Grays.  Proceedings  Provincial 
Congress  of  N.  C.,  held  at  Halifax  in  1776.  Mrs.  Anne 
Roy  all’s  Southern  Tour  through  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  Iredell’s  Digest,  1839.  23  volumes  of  North 

Carolina  papers  from  1826  to  1859.  30  volumes  of  the 

National  Intelligencer,  from  1829  to  1859.  Six  volumes 
miscellaneous  papers.  This  collection  is  unique.  It  is 
doubly  valuable  on  account  of  its  illustrious  collector, 
the  late  Governor  John  M.  Morehead. 

John  N.  Wilson,  Esq.:  Desauglier’s  Philosophy, 
two  volumes,  1763. 

Rev.  L.  Branson,  D.  D. :  N.  C.  Sermons,  Vol.  II. 

Jas.  W.  Albright,  Esq.:  Smythe’s  English  Gram¬ 
mar,  1863.  Debates  in  Convention  of  1835.  David 
Crockett’s  Tour  of  the  South,  &c.  Iredell  &  Battle’s 
Revised  Statutes. 

H.  C.  Wall,  Esq.:  His  Historical  Sketch  of  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  in  Rockingham  and  Surrounding  Country. 
The  Historv  of  the  Pee  Dee  Guards. 

W-  F.  Linville,  Esq. :  Adventures  of  Celebrated 
Travelers. 

Mr.  J.  R.  D wiggins :  Wheeler’s  History  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mrs.  Minerva  Caruthers  :  The  copies  of  Thomas  A. 
Ivempis,  Presbyterian  Minutes,  Trials,  &c.,  Southey’s 
Wesley,  Mills’  Crusade,  pamphlets,  Diploma  (Princeton, 
1817) ,  and  Certificate  of  Life  Membership  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions — all  formerly  belonging  to 
Rev.  Eli  W.  Caruthers,  D.  D.  Also  the  Old  North 
State  in  1776,  first  series,  and  Life  of  David  Caldwell. 

W.  L.  Scott,  Esq. :  Twenty-five  numbers  V.  C.  Uni¬ 
versity  Magazine. 

T.  J.  Jerome,  Esq. :  His  Ku  Klux  Klan  No.  40. 

Mr.  Alex.  O’Brien:  Fletcher’s  Works,  Vol.  4,  1793. 
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Hon.  D.  F.  Caldwell:  Five  numbers  Land  We  Love, 
Five  numbers  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education.  Sev¬ 
eral  addresses  by  North  Carolinians. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Cobb  :  One  set  (5  volumes)  Henry’s  Com¬ 
mentary.  -  .  ...  .. 

Capt.  W.  B.  Kendrick  :  Lee’s  Memoirs  of  War  of  ’76. 
Miss  L.  G.  McGirt :  Tales  and  Traditions .  of  the. 
Lower  Cape  Fear. 

B.  C.  Beckwith,  Esq.  :  Memoir  of  John  Bailey  Beck¬ 
with,  M.  D..,  and  four  numbers  Trinity  Magazine. 

Miss  Alice  Sparger ;  Three,  numbers  The  College 
Message. 

i 

Miss  Ida  Morris  :  Two  numbers  The  College  Mes= 

SAGE . 

Mrs.  Z.  A..  Long  :  Deems’  Life  of  Jesus.  Wesley’s 
Sermons,  four  volumes. 

,  Miss  Lillian  .  Cross. :  Three  numbers  The  College 
Message. 

Maj .  J.  W.  Wilson:  Set  Reports  of  N.  C.  State  Rail¬ 
road  Commissioners . 

Miss  Kate  Craven  :  Catalogues  of  Trinity  College. 
Rev.  T.  A.  Smoot :  Catalogues  of  Trinity  College  and 
copy  of  Minutes  of  N.  C.  Conference. 
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A  WORD  OR  TWO  ABOUT  MEN,  WOMEN  AND 

BOOKS. 

The  February  Review  of  Reviews  contains  sketches  of 
Robert  Browning,  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  Gen.  Francis 
A.  Walker. 

>  -M  &  X 

Mr.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard  is  editing  McClure's  Magazine' 

O  ts 

during  the  absence  of  Mr.  McClure,  who  is  taking  a 
much  needed  rest. 

^ 

Visitors  to  Harwarden  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
never  seen  better  health  than  on  his  eighty-seventh 
birthday,  December  29th,  1896. 

*  *  -*  ■ 

Syracuse  is  to  have  a  Museum  of  Fine  Art.  In  a  city 
of  the  wealth  and  intellectual  activity  of  Syracuse,  so 
excellent  an  enterprise  cannot  fail  to  be  a  success. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  August  F.  Jaccaci,  who  has  for  the  past  few  years 
been  in  charge  of  the  art  department  of  Scribner’s  Maga¬ 
zine ,  has  resigned  to  assume  the  art  department  of  S.  S. 
McClure  Co. 

^ 

Marie  Correlli’s  novel,  “The  Sorrows  of  Satan has 
been  dramatized  and  put  upon  the  stage,  Lewis  Waller 
taking  the  leading  part, — that  of  the  Prince  of  Dark¬ 
ness,  travelling  “ incognito.’ ’ 

%  *  * 

The  chair  upon  which  Daniel  DeFoe  sat  when  he 
wrote  “Robinson  Crusoe”  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  May  Mendenhall,  of  Hamonton,  Pa.  This 
relic  came  to  her  through  Elizabeth  Maxwell,  who  ran 
away  from  her  home  in  England,  in  1693,  because  of 
the  opposition  of  her  parents  to  her  marriage. 
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Ralph  Waldo  Emerson’s  son,  Edward,  lias  been  chosen 
as  poet  for  Phi  Beta  Day  at  Harvard  College  next  June, 
and  will  have  an  opportunity  to  show  whether  he  is 
merely  the  son  of  an  illustrious  father. 

*  ^  * 

The  statement  is  made  that  several  of  Ian  Maclaren’s 
stories  are  to  be  published  in  French — in  The  Revue  des 
Deux  Maudes .  In  speaking  of  this,  The  Critic  says: 
“Maclaren  in  French  is  doomed  to  failure.” 

*  * 

Mr.  Clement  Iv.  Shorter  is  now  at  work  on  a  book  on 
Byron  and  ITis  Friends,  which  is  expected  to  fill  a  place 
different  from  that  occupied  by  any  previous  volume.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  work  will  be  completed  soon. 

^  ^ 

The  wit  of  Mr.  Zangwill  is  now  quoted  in  England. 
In  a  recent  lecture  on  ‘‘The  Drama  as  an  Artistic  Product,” 
he  said  among  other  good  things:  “Greek  dramatists 
trained  their  own  actors.  English  actors  train  their  own 
dramatists.”  Again  he  sa}rs  :  “A  modern  play  contains 
an  ounce  of  sin,  a  pound  of  sorrow,  and  a  pint  of 
chestnuts.” 

*  *  * 

The  February  Harper’s  opens  with  an  article  on  “The 
Coronation  at  Moscow,”  written  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  and  illustrated  by  R.  Caton  Woodville.  Both  the 
writer  and  the  artist  witnessed  the  ceremony  from  the 
standpoint  of  official  visitors — Mr.  Woodville  with  a  com¬ 
mission  from  Queen  Victoria  and  Mr.  Davis  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  magazine. 

^ 

Miss  Jane  Barlow’s  new  book,  “Strangers  ac  Lisconnel,” 
places  the  author  among  the  first  writers  of  fiction  that 
hail  from  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  book  is  written  in  a 
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vigorus  style  ancl  is  full  of  pathos  and  lmmor.  The 
occasional  awkwardness  of  her  earlier,  volumes  is  not 
found  in  her  late  stories.  Miss  Barlow  deserves  her  suc¬ 
cess,  for  her  pictures  of  Irish  life  are  not  surpassed  in 
all  the  range  of  literature. ■ 

,  ^ 

>  •  >  '  ■  >  ’  *  • 
i 

The  Japanese  evidently  appreciate  the  foreigners  who 
write  good  books  about  them  and  their  country.  The 
centennial  of  the  birth  of  The  Bavarian  Franz  Siebold, 
who  wrote  “ Nippon  Archin  Zur  Beschreibung  van 
Japan,”  was  recently  celebrated  in  Tokio.  Siebold  was, 
in  1820,  a  prisoner  in  Yedo  and  was  banished  from  the 
country  for  buying  a  map. 

*  *  * 

The  literary  world  is  now  greatly  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  lost  Greek  classic.  The  British  Museum 
announces  the  discovery  of  songs  of  victory — a  score  of 
them,  some  of  considerable  length — by  Bacchylides,  a 
poet  hitherto  known  by  name — little  more.  The  man¬ 
uscript,  it  is  said,  is  papyrus  of  fine  quality,  the  writing 
is  large  and  handsome,  but  -unfortunately  the  papyrus 
has  been  torn  and  a  few  fragments  are  lost. 

*  «  i  *  .•-'  ■*  >  .  » 

*  *  * 

:  ;  i  .  •  ,  .  I  >  \  .  ‘ 

“The  Duchess”  is  dead!  On  Jan.  24th,  Margaret 
Hungerford,  so  long  known  to  the  world. as  the  Duchess, 
quietly  passed  away.  She  was  the  Daughter  of  Canon 
Hamilton,  rector  of  a  church  in  Ireland,  and  while 
young  married  Mr.  Argles  and  was  early  left  a  widow, 
with  three  children  and  no  income.  To  support  them 
she  began  to  write  such  stories  as  “Phyllis,”  “Molly 
Bawn”  and  “Airy  Fairy  Lillian.”  Her  books  were  not 
really  objectionable  and  they  brought  ’  her  an  excellent 
income  with  which  to  support  her  children. 
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Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  who  is  now  at  work  on  his 
thirtieth  novel,  has  decided  to  enter  a  new  profession — 
that  of  a  play  writer.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  after 
giving  to  an  appreciative  world  two  novels  a  year  for 
fourteen  years,  he  should  wish  to.  turn -his  mind  to  some¬ 
thing  different.  He  has  already  dramatized  two  of  his 
stories,  and  the  first  performance  of  one,  Dr.  Claudius, 
has  been  presented  at  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  to  a  very 
large /but  much  disappointed  audience.  Unfortunately 
the  anticipations  of  many  have  come  to  naught  and  the 
play,  if  the  truth  be  told,  must  be  set  down  as  a  failure. 


Miss  Martha  Morton,  though  not  the  only  Ainerican 
Woman  who  is  writing  plays,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  successful.  She  was  born  in  New  York  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  private  schools.  1  The  first  of  her  plays  that 
attracted  attention  was  The  Merchant.  At  first,  this 
play  was  declined  by  nearly  every  theatre  manager  in 
New  York.  She  was  about  to  burn  the  manuscript 
when  a  fortunate  incident  prevented.  The ‘New  York 
World  offered  a  prize  of  $1,000  ’for  the  best  original 
American  play  and  she  determined  to  give  her  rejected 
manuscript  another  chance.  Rolling  it  up  she  addressed 
it  to  The  Wovkl  and  placed  it  on  the  outside  of  a  street 
letter-box.  She  afterwards -said  to' a  friend:  1  ‘‘I  really 
hoped  some  *  one  would  steal  it  for  the  stamps.”  The 
committee  chosen  to  award  the  prize  pronounced  this 
the  best  play  of  the  many  submitted,  and  she  not  only 
received  the  money,  but  one  of  the  managers  who  had 

ft* 

before  refused  it  paid  her  a  large  sum  for  it. 

-  .  Pearl  Maie  Balsley. 
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GREENSBORO  FEMALE  COLLEGE  BEFORE  THE 

WAR. 

Reprinted  from  Trinity  Archive ,  November,  1896. 

_  • 

In  tlie  last  few  decades,  the  writing  of  history  has 
taken  on  a  new  form,  -and  the  study  of  history,  since 
then,  has  gone  forward  by  leaps  rather  than  by  measured 
steps.  It  is  surprising,  even  wonderful,  how  a  change 
from  the  record  of  the  outward  policy  of  a  nation  to  the 
story  of  the  internal  life  of  a  people,  should  have  so 
completely  revolutionized  men's  thoughts  about  historic 
periods.  We  see  clearly  to-day  that  it  is  this  inner 
history  that  is  really  the  keynote  to  a  nation’s  story, 
and  we  wonder  how  men  could  have  made  the  mistake 
of  passing  by  this  phase  of  the  subject.  Along  with  the 
statement  of  effects  comes  the  examination  of  causes  and 
the  investigation  of  environments  that  go  to  produce  the 
effect.  And  in  such  investigation,  our  attention  is  at¬ 
tracted  in  no  direction  more  readily  than  toward  the 
educational  life  of  the  period  in  question. 

This  outward  history  of  our  different  schools  is  at  the 
tongues’  end  of  nearly  all  the  students  and  they  can  rat¬ 
tle  off  the  story  of  the  formation  of  their  college,  its 
struggles  and  successes,  and  repeat  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  all  its  presidents  from  its  founding  down  to  the 
present.  They  can  tell  you  of  its  present  policy,  but 
not  how  it  came  to  have  such  a  policy,  or  how  it  met  the 
demand  of  a  former  generation.  They  can  demonstrate 
its  progress  by  increase  in  numbers,  but  neglect  to  look 
for  Its  growth  in  curriculum  or  standards  of  scholarship. 

Keeping  these  things  before  us,  and  taking  Greens¬ 
boro  Female  College  as  our  representative,  let  us  see  if 
we  can  understand  the  system  of  female  education  in  the 
decade  just  prior  to  the  civil  war.  Our  authority  shall 
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be  letters  written  to  various  persons  hy  two  young  ladies 
who  were  at  Greensboro  in  the  years  ’50  and  ’51.  A 
comparison  of  the  school,  then  and  now,  would  prove 
most  entertaining,  but  we  shall  pause  long  enough  to 
point  out  but  a  few  of  the  most  striking  contrasts. 

Possibly  at  that  time  more  than  to-day  the  President 
occupied  a  very  exalted  station,  and  a  more  striking 
figure  could  not  be  found  in  all  the  college  history  of 
our  State  than  that  of  the  President  of  Greensboro 
Female  College.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Deems  was  just  begin¬ 
ning  his  work  there,  and  those  same  qualities  that  made 
him  a  success  everywhere,  at  once  marked  his  work  as 
that  of  the  highest  order.  His  first  effort  was  the 
enforcement  of  more  rigid  discipline  and  the  raising  of 
the  standard  of  scholarship.  In  both  he  met  difficulties. 
The  young  ladies  complain  that  he  is  “too  strict.”  The 
Faculty  mqt  every  Friday  evening  and  all  the  teachers 
reported  any  violations  of  order  that  had  come  to  their 
notice  to  “Mr.  Deems,”  as  he  was  called,  and  in  one  of 
the  letters  from  which  we  get  our  information,  the 
writer  very  honestly  says  that  scarcely  a  room  has 
escaped  being  reported,  and  in  another,  very  indignantly 
tells  how  she  and  her  sister  were  called  up  for  making  a 
“violent  noise”  in  the  passage.  We  are  happy  to  note,  ’ 
however,  that  the  severity  of  rules  was  tempered  by  the 
mercy  of  the  President,  and  that  he  excuses  the  young 
ladies  when  they  make  an  explanation  to  him.  More¬ 
over,  the  President  declares  that  no  one  can  graduate 
unless  he  thinks  her  qualified,  no  matter  how  long  she 
may  stay  there- — so  the  young  lady  concludes  that  the 
next  graduates  will  be  a  little  better  than  some  former 
ones.  Besides  this,  some  Seniors  have  had  to  go  back 
into  Algebra  because  they  did  not  understand  it ;  and  at 
another  time  Mr.  Deems  takes  charge  of  the  same  class 
and  sends  it  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  book  to  start 
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over  because  they,  knew  nothing  about,  it.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  also  struck  terror  to  their  hearts  .by  announcing 
that  he  would  examine  every  member  of  Iris  class  before 
the  audience  on  commencement  day — -giving  to  each  one 
live  or  six  minutes — and  as  there  were  forty-three  in  the 
class  the  audience  might  expect  to  be  entertained  (?)  for 
about  four  hours.;  One  of  the  sisters  indignantly  repels 
the  insinuation  made  by  her  brother  that  the  examina- 
tion  was  only  to  “show  them  off/’  and  declares  that  Mr. 
Deems  means  to  have  an  honest  examination,  conducted 
by  himself  and  one  of  the  trustees.  The  young  lady 
startles  us  by  saying  that  she  would  rather  stand  any 
other  of  her  examinations  than  Chemistry.  Perhaps  a 
lack  of  proper  apparatus  had  burdened  her  with  facts 
concerning  which  she  had  no  adequate  idea. 

The  praise  of  their  President  is  continually  in  theii; 
writing.  He  is  so  kind,  so  good,  and  all  have  so  much 
respect  for  him.  No  greater  tribute  could  be  paid  him 
than  when  she  tells  us  that  when  Mr.  Deems  says  he 
desires  anything  it  is  as  if  he  had  commanded  it.  Some¬ 
times  he  would  lecture  to  them,  and  then  everything 
would  get  as  still  as  could  be,  that  they  might  catch 
every  word  lie, had  to  say. 

Every  absence  from  church  and  recitation  was  recorded 
and  publicly  read  at  commencement,  along  with  their 
standing  in  scholarship.  In  one  of  his  talks  Mr.  Deems 
tells  them  to  help  make  the  school  like  home;'  and  at 
another  he  tells  them  he  would  rather  go  through  col¬ 
lege  without  missing  a  single  duty  than  to  graduate  with 
the  highest  honor.  Every  word  and  deed  of  Mr.  Deems 
is  thought  worthy  of  record,  even  his  visits  out  into  the 
country  to  camp-meetings.  All  these  little  things  are 
indications  showing'  what  a  large  part  the  President 
played,  and  how  he  entered  into  their  lives  and  left  his 
impression  on  the  character  of  each  one  of  them. 
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Not  only  was  the  college  blessed  with  such  a  noble 
President,  but  the  Faculty  also  were  the  highest  types 
of  character.  Among  the  letters  from  which  these  notes 
are  taken,  there  was  one  from  one  of  the  teachers,  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  young  ladies  during  a  vacation,  and  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  close  it  was  full  of  tender  love  and  good  advice. 
She  asks  them  to  make  her  their  confidant  and  tell  her 
their  troubles  and  let  her  share  them.  Surely  in  the 
character  of  those  who  have  had  charge  of  her,  lies  the 
secret  which  Greensboro  Female  College  entrusted  to  her 
daughters,  that  has  made  them  always  the  highest  types 
of  Christian  womanhood. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  description  of  the  situation  of  the 
College,  and  the  College  itself.  In  the  first  place  modern 
Greensboro,  with  its  city-like  aspect,  would  resent  the 
idea  that  it  was  called  a  “village,”  yet  these  students 
almost  always,  speak  of  it  as  such.  The  college,  she 
says,  is  located  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  town 
upon  a  hill,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  public 
road,  and  the  few  trees  that  intervene  do  not  prevent  it 
being  seen.  The  campus  is  not  thickly  covered  with 
trees  and  what  few  are  there  are  mostly  pines.  The  Col¬ 
lege  itself  consists  of  thirty-three  rooms,  several  of  which 
are  recitatation  rooms  with  study-hall  and  chapel  on 
second  floor.  Some  of  the  rooms  must  be  very  small,  be¬ 
cause,  in  one  letter,  she  rejoices  that  she  has  procured 
one  of  this  kind  and  they  cannot  put  the  usual  number 
into  it,  so  they  will  not  be  crowded  “studying  around 
the  fire.”  As  to  the  size  of  the  school,  she  reports,  at 
one  time,  about  sixty  boarders  besides  those  who  live 
and  board  in  town. 

The  routine  of  school  life  has  not  varied  so  very  much 
from  those  days.  Studying,  reciting,  drawing,  and  walk¬ 
ing  fill  out  the  day.  On  Sunday  the}T  all  go  to  church 
in  the  morning,  and  at  night  those  go  who  want  to  do  so. 
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A  complaint  is  made  of  the  long,  hot  walk  in  the  sun 
every  Sunday,  and  she  very  modestly  suggests  to  her 
father  that  a  “parasol”  would  be  exceedingly  acceptable 
to  keep  off  the  sun.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  surmise 
that  the  preservation  of  her  complexion  had  something  to 
do  with  the  request?  If  we  are  allowed  to  judge  by  the 
present  time,  we  might  safely  pronounce  this  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  case.  On  the  first  Wednesday  of  the 
month,  the  teachers  and  pupils  all  assembled  in  the  chapel 
to  listen  to  the  “compositions.”  Mr.  Deems  called  out 
four  from  each  class  to  read.  Doubtless  this  was  a  mark 
of  distinction  and  was  a  reward  for  work  well  done  in 
that  department.  So  closely  was  this  schedule  followed, 
that  the  young  lady  in  one  of  her  letters,  readily  agreed 
with  the  old  adage  that  there  is  “  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.” 

Occasionally  the  monotony  was  broken  by  a  picnic.  On 
one  such  occasion  ,  tl^ey  went — walked — about  three  miles 
into  the  country  for  a  “sojourn,”  as  she  says,  in  the 
woods  on  the  banks  of  a  creek .  Some  of  the  girls  indulged 
in  fishing  with  a  crooked  stick  and  cotton  string.  How¬ 
ever  they  avoid  the  “appearance  of  evil”  and  honestly 
confess  that  they  did  not  catch  any  “very  large  ones.” 
They  visited  a  “carding  machine”  and  were  muchinter- 
ested  in  the  making  of  the  soft,  fleecy  rolls.  While  here 
they  were  all  weighed,  together  with  Mrs.  Deems,  who 
only  weighed  ninety  pounds,  but  Mr.  Deems  flatly  refused 
to  be  weighed  because  there  was  not  enough  of  him  to  be¬ 
gin  with. 

The  day  was  not  without  its  excitement.  Theodore 
Deems  leaned  too  far  over  the  bank  of  the  stream  and  fell 
in  and  was  only  saved  by  a  “very  large  girl”  catching 
his  fingers  as  he  rose  and  pulling  him  out. 

Our  correspondent  and  her  sister  wrote  home  once  a 
week.  Sometimes  she  complains  that  the  home-folks  do 
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not  answer  her  soon  enough  and  we  note  a  trace  of  that 
school-girl  disease,  home-sickness.  At  another  time, 
just  after  she  returned  from  vacation,  she  rejoices  that 
they  have  heard  from  home  and  are  among  the  few 
lucky  ones  who  have  done  so  since  they  returned. 
Their  letters  were  always  delivered  just  before  the 
French  lesson,  and  when  two  or  three  would  come  at  a 
time  it  would  so  “ excite”  her  that  she  could  scarcely 
recite,  but  she  dared  not  miss  a  single  word. 

On  the  first  of  April  they  were  given  holiday,  and  in 
a  letter  to  her  brother  who  is  at  Chapel  Hill,  she  speaks 
of  the  numerous  “  April  Fools”  that  have  been  received 
from  the  University.  The  college  was  in  a  merry  mood, 
and  playing  tricks  on  each  other  was  the  order  of  the 
day. 

At  one  time  a  great  change  came  over  the  school  life. 
A  revival  swept  over  college  and  village,  and  only 
eighteen  girls  in  school  were  left  who  were  not  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  two  sisters  were  converted,  and  the  letters 
from  father  and  mother  when  they  learn  the  fact,  are 
one  continued  shout  of  praise.  The  young  lady  tells  us 
how  quiet  it  is  now  on  Sunday  afternoon,  when  you  can¬ 
not  hear  a  voice  over  the  whole  building.  With  a 
sister-like  faith  she  writes  to  her  brother  and  tells  him 
of  the  dangers  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  pours 
forth  her  pure  heart  in  a  most  eloquent  plea  for  him  to 
follow  her  example.  She  reminds  him  that  his  father’s 
hopes  and  mother’s  prayers  all  center  in  him,  and  begs 
him  to  put  his  trust dn  Him  who  is  able  to  help. 

The  library  was  not  the  object  of  pride  in  the  college 
that  it  is  to-day.  Our  friend  complains  that  while  at 
home  she  thought  when  she  went  otf  to  school  she  would 
find  every  book  at  her  hand  and  could  spend  much  time 
in  reading.  But  she  finds  that  she  cannot  use  what 
they  have  unless  she  is  a  member  of  the  literary  society 
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that  Mr.  Deems  is  trying  to  start  again,  and  she  has  not 
joined  because  she  can’t  see  that  it  would  do  her  much 
good. 

CD 

An  old  report  among  the  letters  throws  light  on  their 


studies.  It  is  as  follows  : 

“  Absences  from  prayers . no  times 

Absences  from  church . no  times 

Absences  from  recitation . no  times .  ’  ’ 


And  at  the  bottom  is  the  following:  “Her  scholar¬ 
ship  in  the  several  studies  she  is  pursuing  is  as  follows  : 

Algebra,  very  good. 

Latin,  Mental  Science,  French, 

Music,  very  good. 

Drawing,  good. 

Her  general  deportment  has  been  excellent.” 

And  on  her  sister’s  report,  which  is  identical,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  writes  this  :  “Her  general  deportment  has  been 
perfectly  satisfactory.”  And  the  father  tells  them  that 
they  are  doing  all  that  could  be  asked,  and  he  certainly 
seems  right.  At  another  time  she  writes  to  her  brother 
that  their  reports  were  very  good  in  all,  “the  same  they 
always  were.” 

The  young  lady  pronounces  French  Grammar  her 
especial  dislike  and  drudge.  She  also  says  that  there  are 
only  three  in  her  Latin  class,  and  two  more  who  were 
just  beginning  it,  making  a  total  of  five  in  college  who 
were  taking  Latin.  She  studies  her  Algebra  very  hard 
so  that  she  may  readily  answer  any  question  her  brother 
may  ask  when  she  comes  home.  Mr.  Deems  thinks  she 
has  too  many  studies,  and  is  too  young  to  graduate,  and 
advises  her  to  stay  another  year,  but  she  does  not  seem 
to  enjoy  the  prospect  very  much.  Our  modern  Professor 
of  science  would  be  shocked  to  hear  her  tell  that  she  had 
been  studying  Chemistry  for  six  weeks  and  was  now  to 
take  up  mental  science. 
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Thus  from  these  most  fascinating  letters  we  read  the 
history  of  Greensboro  Female  College  at  a  most  interest- 
ing  period  of  its  existence.  Intensely  interesting,  they 
certainly  are,  and  we  cannot  agree  with  their  writer  when 
she  says  that  she  fears  if  the  home-folks  judge  her  from 
her  letters  they  will  pronounce  her  a  “  weak  sister.”  We 
pay  our  tribute--  to  her  and  pronounce  her  a  worthy  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  noble  institution. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  papers  that  ought  to  be 
mentioned.  One  is  a  written  translation  of  a  part  of 
Cicero’s  oration  against  Cataline,  and  closes  with  a  list 
of  the  “girls  I  love.”  Others  are  “compositions”  and 
among  the  subjects  we  find  some  that  have  always  been 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  school-girls — such  as  “Spring”  and 
“Intemperance.”  Leaving  out  the  discourtesy  of  the 
act,  we  have  no  right  to  smile  at  these  things  nor  sneer 
at  what  we  consider  so  deficient  a  college,  for  it  was  but 
the  beginning  of  greater  things. 

Chas.  C.  Weaver. 


BACK  NUMBERS 


Of  The  message  Wanted 

We  are  trying  to  complete  the  files  of  The  Message, 
and  are  especially  anxious  to  secure  any  numbers  pub¬ 
lished  while  Dr.  Jones  was  President  of  G.  F.  College. 
Also,  all  numbers  published  during  Dr.  Dixon’s  adminis¬ 
tration.  We  want 

January,  May  and  November 

numbers  for  1896.  I  will  feel  greatly  obliged  to  all  who 
have  any  of  the  numbers  mentioned  above  if  they  will 
forward  same  to  me  as  early  as  possible.  I  desire  to  have 
a  complete  lile  bound  for  our  Library. 

DRED  PEACOCK. 
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Xocal  department. 


> 

Miss  Maggie  Benson  visited  her  parents  last  week. 

* *  *  ^ 

Miss  Minnie  Geddie  spent  a  few  days  at  Walnut  Cove. 

*  *  * 

Misses  Moore  and  Cozart  are  visiting  in  Winston  this 
week. 

^  *  *  * 

Miss  Myrtle  Chatham  visited  her  parents  at  Elkin  last 
week. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Blanche  Caple  visited  her  old  home  at  Ramseur 
last  week. 

1  »  ,  *  « 

Prof.  Raper  contemplates  spending  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  North. 

-*  *  * 

Misses  Westbrook,  Utley  and  Bowden  visited  at  Oak 
Ridge  last  week. 

*  *  * 

One  of  our  smart  girls  announced  that  she  had  read  all 
the  Encyclopaedias. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Maie  Carr,  our  Librarian,  spent  (?)  last  Sunday  at 
her  home  in  Trinity. 

*  *  * 

Examinations  are  over  for  this  time,  but  there  is  “one 
more  river  to  cross.” 

*  *  * 

We  fear  it  doesn’t  pay  for  boys  to  stroll  too  near  the 
College  on  Sunday  evenings. 


/ 
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Some  of  our  campus  trees  are  putting  out.  We  fear  old 
Jack  Frost  will  nip  them  in  the  bud. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Essie  Mock  spent  several  days  with  her  parents  at 
Thomasville  after  examinations  wTere  over. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mina  Alexander,  accompanied  by  Miss  Eliza  Stan- 
sel,  visited  her  home  in  High  Point  last  week. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Weaver,  our  College  Chaplain,  has  won  the  hearts  of 
our  girls,  who  always  welcome  him  with  great  delight. 

*  *  * 

We  are  sorry  to  lose  from  our  number  Misses  Annie 
Wall  and  Ernestine  Gardner,  who  were  compelled  to  go 
home  on  account  of  sickness. 

*  *  * 

We  tender  our  sympathy  to  Miss  Carrie  Hendren,  who 
was  summoned  home  on  account  of  the  death  of  her  aunt, 
Miss  Carrie  Mayhew,  of  Newberne. 

*  *  * 

*Tis  with  deep  sorrow  that  we  announce  the  death  of  * 
Mrs.  B.  Parker,  of  Trinity.  The  bereaved  family  have  our 
tenderest  sympathy,  especially  Kate,  who  is  one  of  us. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Crawford,  of  the  Christian  Advocate ,  preached  in 
West  Market  Church  last  Sunday  night.  He  addressed 
especially  the  young  people,  giving  them  much  good  advice. 

*  *  * 

President  Peacock,  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Carr, 
spent  two  weeks  in  Northern  cities.  He  made  the  trip  in 
the  interest  of  our  Library,  for  which  he  obtained  some 
rare  and  valuable  books.  Our  President  is  wide  awake  and 
is  working  faithfully  for  the  Library,  and,  as  is  expected, 
he  will  make  a  success  of  it. 
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“The  seniors  are  badly  in  need  of  rubber  rings.*' 

“Why?” 

“Because  so  many  are  cutting  their  wisdom  teeth." 
Now  see  what  studying  “Trig”  brings  forth. 

*  *  * 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  famous  Dr.  T. 
DeWitt  Tannage  deliver  his  lecture  on  the  Bright  Side  of 
Life,  at  the  State  Nbrmal  and  Industrial  School.  The 
lecture  was  instructive  and  elevating.  We  would  be 
delighted  to  hear  him  again. 

*  * 

We  hear,  with  pleasure,  that  a  good  many  of  the  old  girls 
expect  to  attend  our  approaching  commencement.  Among 
the  number  are  Misses  Maidie  Bell,  Mollie  Pugh,  Mamie 
Griffin  and  Maie  Cheatham.  Come  on  girls,  we'll  endeavor 
to  have  an  interesting  commencement. 

*  *  * 

Last  but  not  least  on  the  combination  course  was  George 
Kennan’s  lecture  on  Camp  Life  in  Siberia.  The  last  is  the 
best  was  true  in  this  case  without  an  exception.  But  we 
hope  our  good  President  will  never  trouble  us  with  the 
Siberian  language,  for  we  never  would  learn  to  say  “I 
want  something  to  eat.”  Then  what  a  sad  plight  we  would 
be  in. 

The  Christian  Advocate  says  of  the  lecture:  “It  was 
one  of  the  most  elegant  literary  treats  ever  given  in  Greens¬ 
boro.  He  gave  an  intensely  interesting  recital  of  his 
travels  across  the  wondrous  heights  and  depths  of  the 
Caucasian  mountain  range. 

His  description  of  the  Aurora-borealis  was  the  finest 
piece  of  word-painting  we  have  ever  heard. 
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“Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot?” 


Miss  Sudie  Hunt,  '94,  is  t Aching  at  Watkins,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Jennie  Cheatham  resides  in  Henderson,  N.  C. 

>K  * 

Miss  Bessie  Dunlap  is  taking  music  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

*  % 

Miss  Pearl  Powell  has  gone  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  New 
York. 

*  * 

Miss  Florence  Holder,  ’92,  is  visiting  her  sister  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Cheatham  is  visiting  Mrs.  R.  G.  Hart  in  Louis- 
burg,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mattie  Cross,  now  Mrs.  H.  G.  Brown,  resides  near 
Sunbury,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Carrie  Allen,  ’94,  now  Mrs.  Will  Avera,  resides  near 
Smithfield,  N.  C. 

*  *  x 

Miss  Lizzie  P.  Jones,  ’96;  has  been  visiting  friends  in 
Raleigh  recently. 

*  * 

Miss  Nelie  Spence,  ’94,  spent  the  Christmas  holidays 
with  Miss  Sudie  Hunt,  ’94. 

*  '  *  * 

Miss  Fannie  C.  Parker,  Val.  ’94,  is  spending  the  winter 
at  her  home  in  Henderson,  N.  C. 
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We  were  glad  to  welcome  Miss  Etta  Watkins,  ’93,  the 
first  day  of  March.  Come  often,  Etta. 

*  * 

Misses  Annie  Pierce,  ’96,  and  Saddie  Grainger,  ’95,  have 
been  visiting  Miss  Margaret  Hadley,  ’96,  of  Wilson,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Mattie  Sedberry,  Val.  ’93,  is  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Sunburv.  N.  C.  Miss  Julia  Cross  is  her  assist- 

t/ 

ant.  * 

*  *  * 

We  see  where  Miss  Alma  Newland,  ’93,  of  Lenoir,  N. 
C.,  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  R.  T.  Claywell,  Morganton, 
N.  C. 

*  *  ^ 

On  January  20th,  1897,  Miss  Lena  Applewhite,  of  Stan- 
tonsburg,  N.  C.,  was  married  to  Mr.  Benj.  J.  Thompson,  of 
the  same  place.  We  wish  them  much  happiness. 

*  * 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Miss  Fannie  Cutler  and  Miss 
Annie  Wall  are  improving.  May  they  soon  be  entirely  re¬ 
covered,  is  the  wish  of  ail  their  “G.  F.  C.”  friends. 

*  ^  * 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Nelie  Spence  for  a  number  of 
notes  for  this  issue,  for  which  we  wish  to  express  our 
thanks.  We  wish  others  would  follow  the. good  example 
set  by  Nelie. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Nellie  Makepeace  was  here  a  short  time  past  with 
her  bright  face  and  cherry  words.  She  was  much  loved 
as  a  teacher,  and  may  always  be  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome 
from  her  friends  here. 

*  * 

Miss  Maggie  Lane,  of  Newberne,  N.  C..  stopped  with  us 
on  her  way  home  from  Morganton,  N.  C.,  where  she  has 
been  visiting  for  some  weeks.  Not  only  her  sister,  Louise, 
but  her  many  friends  were  glad  to  welcome  her  to  our 
“College  Home.” 
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Miss'Annie  W.  Baker,  ’93,  lias  taken  the  public  school  in 
Palmyra,  N.  C.  We  predict  for  her  much  success  in  this 
work. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Arnold,  our  former  lady  principal,  is  in 
Raleigh  on  a  visit  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Clark.  She  expects 
to  remain  several  weeks. 

*  ^  ^ 

We  see  from  the  Daily  Concord  Standard  that  Miss 
Bessie  Gainey,  ’93,  is  off  on  a  vacation.  She  will  be  gone 
for  several  weeks,  visiting  Asheboro,  Fayetteville,  and 
her  home,  Sherwood,  N.  C.  We,  too,  would  like  to  have  a 
visit  from  you,  Bess. 

X  *  * 

We  are  indebted  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Betts  for  cards 
to  the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Marriotte,  to  Rev.  R.  L, 
Davis,  of  Castalia,  N.  C.,  which  took  place  Wednesday 
morning,  March  17th,  1897,  at  Nashville,  N.  C.  Marriotte 
is  the  second  to  break  the  ranks  of  the  class  of  ’94,  and  we 
wish  her  much  happiness  in  her  new  life.  Who  will  be  the 
next  to  follow  the  matrimonial  line,  is  now  the  question. 

%  *  * 

We  take  pleasure  in  copying  the  following  from  the 
Philadelphia  Record  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Gotten,  who  is  to  de¬ 
liver  our  Alumnse  address  this  year: 

“A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
writes:  The  address  before  the  Congress  of  Mothers  which 
seemed  to  excite  most  interest  and  to  elicit  most  applause 
was  that  of  Mrs.  Saillie  A.  Gotten,  of  Falkland,  N.  C.  Mrs. 
Gotten  is  the  “lady  of  the  manor”  on  a  plantation  of  about 
5,000  acres  of  land  along  the  Tar  River.  Upon  this  planta¬ 
tion  hundreds  of  negroes  have  their  homes  and  their  em¬ 
ployment.  There  is  a  large  mansion  in  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cotten  continue  the  hospitality  arid  entertainments 
which  belonged  to  ante-bellum  times.  The  great  change 
which  has  taken  place  is  that  the  negroes  are  free  instead 
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of  slaves,  a  change  for  which  Mrs.  Cotten  says  she  is  very 
thankful. 

Speaking  of  the  rearing  of  children  in  the  South,  Mrs. 
Cotten  said  :  “The  people  of  the  South  are  a  verv  relig¬ 
ious  and  reverent  people,  and  I  think,  perhaps,  religion  is 

more  of  a  feature  of  the  education  of  the  children  in  the 
Southern  homes  than  elsewhere.  In  the  time  of  slavery 
the  abundance  of  servants  gave  the  mistress  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  ample  time  to  devote  to  the  training  of  her  children, 
and  she  did  it  well,  and  the  custom  still  lasts.  She  also 
considered  herself  responsible  to  a  large  extent  for  the 
slaves  on  the  place.  I  fear  that  since  the  negroes  are  free 
this  feeling  of  responsibility  has  ceased  to  exist  except  as 
regards  house  servants.” 

Mrs.  Cotten’s  address  was  full  of  good  sense  and  spark¬ 
ling  with  wit.  “I  am  not,”  she  said,  “in  favor  of  female 
suffrage.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  it  by  some,  and  the 
time  may  come  when  this  may  be  added  to  our  other 
responsibilities.  But  we  must  never  fail  to  realize  that 
the  training  of  the  voter  is  a  far  more  important  duty  than 
voting.” 


Great  Trank  Line  and  D,  S.  Mail  Route  between  the  North,  South,  East  and  West! 

IHE.80UTHERN  RAILWAY 

Operates  four  passenger  trains  daily  to  Washington,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Four  Passenger  Trains  Daily 

For  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Chattanooga,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Mobile,  New  Orleans  and  Points  South  and  West. 


THE  SHORT  LINE  TO  FLORIDA. — Through  trains  and  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping 
Cars  to  Augusta,  Savannah,  Jacksonville  and  Tampa  without  change. 

THE  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  VESTIBULED  LIMITED.— This 
train  is  composed  entirely  of  First-class  Coach,  Pullman  Palace 
Drawing-Room,  Sleeping  and  Dining  Cars. 

THE  NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA  SHORT  LINE. — The  quickest  and  best  service  to 
Florida.  Pullman,  Dining  and  Buffet  Cars  New  York  to  St.  Augustine 

and  Tampa  without  change. 

For  rates,  tickets,  time-tables,  &c.,  call  on  any  agent  Southern  Railway,  or 

W.  A.  TURK,  G.  P.  A.,  J.  M.  CULP,  Traf.  Man.,  W.  H.  GREEN,  Gen.  Supt., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Washington,  D.  C.  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  L.  VERNON,  T.  P.  A.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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Exchange  ^Department. 


We  acknowledge  receipt  of  The  Tar  Heel,  a  bright  weekly. 

* *  * *•  * 

Don't  let  yesterday’s  failure  disturb  you.  To-morrow 
wTill  bring  its  mate.— Ex. 

*  *  * 

The  article,,  among  the  Southern  Mountains,  in  The  Kelly 
Messenger ,  was  read  with  interest. 

*  *  * 

The  Normal  Record ,  of  the  Normal  School  at  Liberty,  N.  C., 
comes  to  us  for  the  first  time  this  month. 

*  *  # 

The  February  issue  of  the  Trinity  Archive  has  among  other 
entertaining  articles  one  on  Fonetic  Reform. 

*  * 

The  Seio  Collegian  appears  this  month  in  a  very  attractive 
attire.  The  Collegian  is  one  of  our  neatest  exchanges. 

x  *  * 

“Woman  is  a  delusion,”  exclaimed  an  old  bachelor.  “And 
man  is  always  hugging  some  delusion  or  other,”  was  the 
witty  girl’s  reply. — Ex. 

*•  *  * 

It  is  a  great  piece  of  folly  for  a  man  to  be  always  ready 
to  meet  trouble  half  way.  If  he  would  put  all  the  journey 
on  trouble  he  might  never  meet  it. — Ex. 

*  x  * 

In  The  Mercersburg  Monthly  for  February,  the  article 
which  interested  us  most  was  Historic  Mercersburg,  a 
sketch  of  Mercersburg  and  its  Institutions. 
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The  February  number  of  The  Beech  Grove  Oracle  contains 
several  interesting  articles,  among  these  a  History  of 
Shakers  is  especially  deserving  of  mention. 

*  * 

This  month  for  the  first  time  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  on  our  exchange  table  The  Reflector ,  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Asheboro  High  School.  We  congratulate  the 
school  on  having  such  a  worthy  representative. 

*  *  x 

Among  the  exchanges  for  February  we  notice  first  St. 
John's  Collegian.  In  it  appears  an  excellent  article  on 
Religious  Life  in  College.  The  author  suggests  a  number 
of  ways  in  which  the  moral  training  and.  religious  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  students  may  be  greatly  increased.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  well  worthy  of  careful  thought  and  consideration. 

*  * 

In  looking  over  the  exchanges  it  is  always  with  pleasure 
that  we  “come  across”  The  Baylor  Literary ,  Waco,  Tex. 
The  January  number  of  ohis  magazine  is  full  of  unusually 
good  contributions.  Among  those  of  special  worth  we 
mention  :  The  Influence  of  Books,  in  which  the  writer 
shows  a  right  conception  of  her  subject  and  careful 
thought ;  Annie  Laurie,  a  sweet,  sad  story  of  struggle, 
sorrow  and  disappointed  love,  and  a  review  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  Women. 

*  * 

The  Davidson  Monthly  maintains  its  former  excellence. 
Among  the  contents  of  the  issue  for  February,  The  Art 
Gallery  in  Dresden  is  a  most  entertaining  and  instructive 
article.  We  wish  to  thank  The  Monthly  for  its  favorable 
criticism.  The  Monthly  suggests,  too,  that  we  might  add 
to  the  interest  and  attractiveness  of  the  pages  of  our  mag¬ 
azine  by  devoting  some  space  to  poetry.  Unfortunately 
either  the  “Muse”  has  failed  to  “wake  the  hearts”  of  our 
girls  to  “poetic  strains,”  or  else  they  do  not  feel  inclined 
to  expose  their  productions  to  the  cruel  criticism  of  some 
exchanges. 
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literary  department. 

THE  ROMAN  MATRON. 


Numberless  are  the  traditions  which  have  filled  the 
annals  of  the  Imperial  City  with  stories  of  the  moral 
heroism  of  her  people.  It  has  been  said  that  the  morality  of 
Romans  was  superior  to  that  of  the  other  Aryan  nations  * 
l  he  Roman  hearthstone  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  virtues 
of  the  home,  and  more  examples  of  sublime  motherhood 
and  wifehood  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman 
Republic  than  from  the  domestic  record  of  any  other 
ancient  people. 

The  Roman  matron  enjoyed  great  freedom  of  action, 
both  within  and  without  her  home,  and  was  always 
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treated  with  attention  and  respect.  So  long  as  the  names 
of  Cornelia,  Portia  and  Veturia  remain  the  literature 
of  the  world,  so  long  will  the  matrons  of  Rome  continue 
to  be  held  in  honor. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  lives  of  some  of  these  charac¬ 
ters.  The  lapse  of  two  thousand  years  has  not  dimmed 
the  title, — “The  Mother  of  the  Gracchi,” — conferred 
upon  Cornelia  by  the  Roman  people.  Cornelia  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  the  conqueror  of 
Hannibal.  She  married  Sempronius  Gracchus,  who  had 
been  a  governor  in  Spain ,  and  by  his  prudent  adminis¬ 
tration  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  wisdom  and  patri¬ 
otism.  P»v  his  death,  she  was  left  with  a  family  of  twelve 
children,  all  of  whom  died  except  three, — Cains  and 
Tiberius,  and  one  daughter,  who  married  Scipio 
Africanus  the  younger.  Cornelia  devoted  her  time  to 
the  education  of  these,  training  them  to  be  worth v  of 
their  father,  and  also  of  her  own  ancestors.  She  occupied 
a  high  social  rank  because  of  the  purity  and  excellence 
of  her  character,  and  also  because  of  her  strong,  active 
mind.  Like  other  leading  women,  she  had  imbibed  the 
ambitious  spirit  of  the  age.  When  a  rich  friend  once 
exhibited  to  her  some  very  beautiful  ornaments  and 
asked  that  Cornelia  in  turn  should  display  her  own, 
“The  Mother  of  the  Gracchi”  proudly  called  her  two  sons, 
and  pointing  to  them  said  :  “These  are  my  jewels.” 

Cornelia  was  well  educated  by  her  father  and  was  de¬ 
voted  to  literature.  The  most  virtuous  and  noble  men 
of  Rome  considered  her  worthy  of  their  companionship 
and  discourse.  She  was  a  woman  of  fixed  principles  and 
of  great  courage,  and  was  unremitting  in  the  care  of  her 
family.  She  educated  her  sons  very  highly  and  her  in¬ 
fluence  over  them  was  marked  to  the  end  of  their  career. 

She  survived  the  death  of  her  sons  and  gloried  in  the 
struggle  they  had  made  for  liberty.  When  some  friends 
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offered  condolence,  she  replied  :  ‘ ‘Can  the  Mother  of  the 

Gracchi  need  consolation?” 

This  great  blow  did  not  change  her  manner  of  living, 
and  her  table  was  always  ready  for  the  hospitable  enter¬ 
tainment  of  her  friends.  Her  guests  were  always  agree¬ 
ably  entertained,  but  what  they  admired  most  was  that 
she  could  control  herself  when  speaking  of  her  sons,  and 
could  tell  of  their  actions  and  sufferings  as  if  she  were 
giving  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  some  ancient  heroes. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  she  lived  long  enough  to 
see  a  decided  reaction  of  public  opinion  against  the 
senate,  and  that  at  her  death,  the  Romans  erected  to  her 
memory  a  statue  bearing  the  inscription,  “To  the  Mother 
of  the  Gracchi.’ ’ 

Another  of  the  famous  matrons  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us,  is  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  M. 
Vipsanius  Agrippa,  and  of  Julia,  the  infamous  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  She  married  Germanus  and 
was  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Caligula,  and  of  Agrip¬ 
pina,  the  mother  of  Nero.  She  shared  the  dangers  of 
her  husband’s  campaign,  and  was  distinguished  for  her 
heroism  and  virtues.  On  the  death  of  Germanus,  in  17 
A.  D.,  she  returned  to  Italy  and  was  received  with  great 
favor  by  the  people.  This  increased  the  hatred  which 
Tiberius,  and  his  mother,  Livia,  had  long  entertained 
towards  her,  and  it  was  not  many  years  before  she  was 
banished  to  the  Island  of  Pandalaria.  Here,  after  three 
years  of  exile,  she  died  in  the  year  33  A.  D. 

In  reading  of  the  brilliant  campaigns  of  Julius  Caesar, 
who  does  not  think  of  that  tragic  scene  in  the  senate  and 
of  the  faithful  wife’s  warning?  ’Tis^said  that  “Coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before,”  and  was  not  Calpur- 
nia’s  dream,  in  which  she  saw  her  husband  stabbed  in 
her  very  arms,  truly  the  shadow  of  the  fate  which  awaited 
him.  Earnestly  she  prayed  him,  if  it  were  possible,  not 
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to  go  out  of  doors  that  day,  but  to  adjourn  the  session  of 
the  senate  until  another  day.  To  her  pleading,  he 
replied  : 

“Caesar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart, 

If  he  should  stay  at  home  today  for  fear; 

No,  Caesar  shall  not;  danger  knows  full  well 

That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 

****** 

Caesar  shall  forth;  those  things  that  threaten  me, 

Ne’er  look  but  on  my  back;  when  they  shall  see 

The  face  of  Caesar,  they  are  vanquished.” 

Porcia,  the  wife  of  the  conspirator,  Brutus,  is  well 
known  to  us  for  her  courage  and  determination.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Cato  Uticensis,  and  from  him  she  inher¬ 
ited  her  republican  principles  and  firmness  of  will.  Her 
first  husband  was  M.  Bibulus,  the  Consul,  after  whose 
death  she  married  Brutus  the  assassin.  According  to 
Shakespear,  she  suspected  that  there  was  evil  at  work,  on 
the  night  previous  to  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  and  see¬ 
ing  her  husband’s  unrest  she  implored  him  to  tell  her  the 
cause  of  it.  To  his  excuse  that  he  was  not  “well  in 
health,”  she  replied:  “No,  my  Brutus; 


You  have  some  sick  offence  in  your  mind, 
Which  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 

I  ought  to  know  of;  and  upon  my  knees, 

I  charge  you,  by  my  once  commended  beauty, 
By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one, 

That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half, 

Why  you  are  heavy 

****** 

I  grant  that  I  am  a  woman;  but  withal 
A  woman  that  Lord  Brutus  took  to  wife. 

****** 

I  have  made  strong  proofs  of  my  constancy, 
Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 
Here  in  the  thigh;  can  I  bear  that  with  patience, 
And  not  my  husband’s  secrets?” 
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Thus  by  her  strong  persuasive  words,  she  influenced 
Brutus  to  unfold  to  her  the  plans  of  the  conspirators. 

After  the  death  of  Brutus,  Porcia  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life.  Tradition  says  that  her  friends,  suspecting 
her  design,  took  all  weapons  from  her,  and  she  killed 
herself  by  swallowing  live  coals.  It  is  more  probable 
that  she  suffocated  herself  with  the  vapor  of  a  charcoal 
fire,  a  custom  practiced  by  the  Romans. 

Last  but  not  least,  there  arises  before  us,  Veturia,  the 
mother  of  Cariolanus.  When  Cariolanus  with  a  large 
army  of  Volsians,  advanced  to  attack  his  native  city, 
Veturia,  at  the  head  of  a  procession  of  Roman  matrons, 
wTent  to  his  tent  to  beseech  him  to  spare  his  country 
from  further  devastation.  The  struggle  between  pride 
and  emotion  was  plainly  seen  in  his  face,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  he  sadly  replied:  “ Mother,  you  have 
saved  your  country,  but  have  lost  your  son.” 

These  few  examples  of  Roman  motherhood  and  wife¬ 
hood  serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  influences  exerted 
in  the  Roman  home, — influences  which  have  been  felt 
not  only  on  the  battle-field  when  the  children  of  mars 
contested  for  the  rulership  of  the  world,  but  on  that 
broader  field  where  Roman  intellect  fought  against  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  many  generations. 

Carolyn  McNairy. 
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AN  AFTERNOON’S  WALK. 

I  walk  by  proxy.  Thus  it  happened  that  when  I 
started  out  for  a  tramp  the  other  day,  it  was  really 
Eleanor  who  went  down  the  hill  fitfully  attended  by 
my  animus,  while  the  material  part  of  me  lay  idly  sway¬ 
ing  in  a  hammock  on  the  front  porch  of  the  old  farm 
house. 

My  way  of  walking  lacks  the  absolute  swing  and 
abandon  of  a  real  tiling,  but,  failing  the  real  thing,  I 
earnestly  recommend  this,  provided  you  have  the  right- 
conditions, — such  conditions  as  these:  • 

A  view-commanding  point  on  the  brow  of  a  high  hill, 
and,  sweeping  off  to  your  left  and  right,  a  river  valley 
gleaming  mellow  in  the  sunshine,  there  where  the  wheat 
is  ready  for  the  reaper,  or  looking  restfuliy  green,  there 
where  the  young  corn  puts  in  a  brave  show;  beyond  this 
and  across  the  river  the  long  lines  of  the  hills  sweeping 
up  till  the}-  culminate  in  the  knob  fronting  your  vantage 
ground,  and  back  of  all  the  far  stretch  of  the  mountains 
mistily  lined  with  a  thousand  changing  purples  and 
azures. 

However,  there  are  things  connected  with  my  sur¬ 
roundings  which  you  might  do  well  to  leave  out  of  yours. 
For  instance,  there’s  the  story  of  the  murderer,  Owens, 
who  stands  out  from  the  Rembrandt  shadows  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  notable,  not  so  much  for  having  killed  his  man  as 
for  having  escaped  justice  by  hiding  in  the  knob  which 
now  bears  his  name. 

Then,  there  are  the  witches.  The  truth  will  out.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  we  have  witches  in  this  settle¬ 
ment  (as  we  say,  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable). 
Did  not  a  neighbor  of  mine  sit  with  me  on  the  porch  but 
yesterday,  a  living  illustration  of  the  power  of  witchcraft 
and  of  old  Mrs.  McWhirter,  the  witch  doctor,  to  whom 
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she  resorted  and  by  whom  she  was  cured?  Again  did 
not  another  of  my  neighbors  lately  cure  his  bewitched 
cow  by  beating  her  milk  with  a  holly  bough  and  refrain¬ 
ing,  for  the  space  of  nine  days,  from  lending  so  much 
as  a  chunk  of  fire?  * 

#  Besides  all  this,  there  is  the  “ha’nt.”  I  use  the  word 
with  a  protest.  This  particular  one  being  the  shade  of 
a  long-departed  governor’s  wife  it  has  seemed  to  me 
but  fit  and  proper  that  it  should  be  called  manes  or  at 
least  ghost,  but  these  mountaineers  have  a  noteworthy 
independence  (ff  social  distinctions,  so  for  years  the  Thing 
that  creeps  up  and  down  stairs  rattling  chains  and  mak¬ 
ing  other  uncanny  noises  has  been  known  as  the  ‘‘ha’nt.” 
It  would  recognize  itself  by  no  other  name. 

Come  thou  tricky  Ariel,  and  ‘Toot  it  featly”  down 
the  hill  to  Eleandor,  who  is  just  now  skirting  the  pas¬ 
ture,  lingering  to  admire — not  Brindle  and  Moolie — but 
the  galloping  fence,  a  sort  which  she  declares  shall 
literally  cover  her  farm. 

At  last  we  take  the  path  that  cuts  diagonally  across 
the  bottom  to  the  wheat  field,  wherein  the  reapers  have 
begun  their  work.  Not  the  old-time  harvesting,  this, 
when  the  strong-armed  negro  men  swung  the  scythe  to 
die  rhythm  of  their  mellow  song,  and  the  women  bound 
sheaves,  piping  the  while  in  their  clear  trebles. 

Lewis,  the  equivalent  of  a  thousand  dollars  in  slave- 
money,  drives  the  reaper,  and  is  too  busy  to  whistle, 
while  Cleveland,  riding  the  lead  horse,  is  too  blissfully 
happy  in  his  importance  to  essay  a  chirp.  (Cleveland  is 
a  pickanniny  of  eight,  and  is  not  troubled  by  the  silver 
question.)  Even  Rufus  is  overly  busy,  carrying  bundles 
to  the  shocker  and  running  till  his  bare  legs  twinkle  in  the 
sunshine  and  the  perspiration  beads  his  freckled  face.  I 
know  exactly  how  he  will  look  tomorrow  with  the  freckles 
caked  across  his  nose  and  a  string  of  them  along  the 
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verge  of  his  upper  lip,  that  lip  which  holds  such  disdain¬ 
ful  distance  from  its  fellow. 

A  Avhile  we  watch  the  workers  from  our  stand  beneath 
the  walnut  tree  (“wahnick,”  as  Rufus  has  it) ,  but  it  is 
hot  here  and  that  belt  of  woods  along  the  river  looks  in¬ 
vitingly  cool.  Thither  we  wend  our  way. 

Now,  Ariel,  would$t  thou  do  me  good  service  pluck  me 
a  trumpet  flower  and  into  the  heart  of  it  press  all  the 
sweetness  of  grass  and  wild  wood  bloom,  then,  too,  gather 
therein  the  subtlest  and  most  unrecallable  of  scents, 
that  fine  aura  which  belongs  to  a  mountain  stream  and 
its  flanking  vegetation. 

Sa  laden,  hie  thee  hither  to  aid  my  senses’  recollection. 

An  effort  of  the  imagination  and  I  stand  on  the  river’s 
bank,  there  just  below  the  ford — a  spot  of  such  beauty, 
you  see  it  once  and  remember  it  always.  If  a  Miranda, 
her  lifetime  islanded  in  some  great  city,  should  now 
sight  the  scene,  how  might  she  say,  “0,  brave  new 
world  !” 

About  me  is  a  wonderfully  varied  vegetation  ;  great 
birches,  beeches,  sycamores,  oaks,  willows,  poplars,  even 
an  old-field  pine  has  strayed  to  the  water’s  edge  and 
stands  there,  a  somber  sentinel,  in  the  midst  of  this 
luxuriance.  Here  is  the  tulip  tree,  the  iron  wood,  horn¬ 
beam,  ash,  the  button  bush,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  At 
my  feet  are  immense  ferns  and  rushes,  while  the  rampant 
vines  are  everywhere  ;  trumpet  flower,  wild  grape,  climb¬ 
ing  buckwheat,  I  know  not  how  many  species  of  smilax 

“Bind  me,  ye  woodbines,  with  your  twines, 

Curl  me  about,  ye  gadding  vines, 

And  O,  so  close  your  circles  trace 
That  I  may  never  leave  this  place.” 

Quite  near  me — the  river  road  passes  under  the  shadow 
of  the  tree — stands  an  old  birch,  long  past  its  prime. 
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Within  its  hollow,  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  there’s  a 
violet  abloom.  Nourished  by  its  chance  bit  of  soil  and 
watered  by  the  vapor  from  the  river  below,  it  grows  and 
flourishes,  speaking  the  while  to  the  open  mind. 

Across  the  river,  fair  to  my  view,  a  sycamore  leans  far 
out  over  the  water.  Two  decades  or  more  ago  a  freshet 
left  some  of  its  alluvium  in  the  decaying  trunk  and 
therein  planted  a  buckeye,  which  has  shot  up  into  a 
young  tree,  straight  and  tall. 

It  is  the  old  sermon  ever  preached  by  nature  and  re¬ 
preached  by  her  translators  ;  the  strength  and  sweetness 
of  patience,  the  wise  conserving  of  energies,  the  making 
the  best  of  environment.  In  the  face  of  it,  how  restless 
and  inadequate  seem  our  ways  of  working.  “Let  us  all” 
not  “cry,”  as  Dr.  Holmes  would  advise,  but  “let  us  all 
be  strong.” 

*  *  * 

• 

The  gate  opens  with  a  loud  click  and  the  well-laden 
Eleanor  comes  up  the  walk  followed  by  Rufus,  who  is 
obscured,  save  as  to  legs,  by  a  tremendous  bunch  of 
flowers.  They  disburden  themselves  in  the  midst  of  all’s 
and  oil’s  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  of  these  precious 
things,  then  draw  chairs  about  the  hammock  for  a 
breathing  spell. 

Eleanor  begins  to  tell  languidly  of  the  walk,  but 
breaks  out  with  sudden  vigor:  “And  oh!  such  lovely 
music.  There  was  a  bird  down  there  in  a  clump  of 
bushes.  I  don’t  know  its  name,  but  its  song  is  the 
sweetest  I  ever  heard.” 

“That,”  says  Rufus,  with  a  look  of  pitying  scorn, 
“  why  that’s  a  thrasher.” 

Now,  my  Eleanor,  hast  thou  unwittingly  given  me  a 
blow?  There’s  a  pe wee’s  nest  under  one  of  the  eaves, 
sparrows  hop  about  on  the  floor  near  me,  the  catbird 
trolls  his  catch  in  my  very  ear,  the  humming  birds,  a 
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hungry  host,  dart  and  whirl  around  this  buckeye  tree, 
even  a  wild  dove  comes  down  from  the  wood  back  of  the 
house  and  cooes  as  if  for  my  delight,  but  not  yet  have  I 
heard  the  thrush — not  yet. 

Ah  !  for  the  strength  to  climb  the  hills  and  loiter  in 
the  wroods,  listening  to  bird  songs  and  learning  some¬ 
what  of  nature’s  lore. 

> 

This  will  never  do.  Come,  Eleanor,  spread  your  treas¬ 
ures  about  me,  and  Rufus,  hand  me  the  botany. 

Treasures  indeed  !  and  all  for  my  pleasure. 

There  it  is  again — that  happy  law  of  compensation. 
It  is  time  for  the  spirit  of  me  to  take  this  hammock  indi¬ 
vidual  to  task  in  earnest.  “  Do  you  not  remember  how 
in  the  old  G.  F.  College  days  what  seemed  to  be  a  misfor¬ 
tune  brought  with  it  such  results  you  could  never  regret 
the  mischance.  To  be  sure  the  vaccinated  arm  gave  you 
pain  and  sickened  you.  It  stopped  you  from  your  studio 
work  for  weeks,  but  the  sympathy  and  love  of  the  girls 
made  you  very  happy.” 

You  do  not  forget  the  day  on  which  you  chose  to  lose 
heart  and  to  scare  your  room-mates  by  breaking  down 
in  an  old-fashioned  cry.  You  remember  how  the  girls, 
your  steady  friends,  flocked  about  you,  how  sweet  and 
helpful  they  proved  to  be  until  they  lifted  you  bodily  out 
of  the  slough  of  despond.  God  bless  them,  every  one, 
wherever  they  be  ! 

Again,  thank  your  fates  that  your  arm  brought  you 
into  such  close  contact  with  one  of  the  teachers  whom 
otherwise  you  might  not  have  knowm.  How'  kind  she 
was  to  you,  and  how  deep  wras  the  impression  her  woman¬ 
hood  made  on  you  at  that  formative  time  !  You  are 
aware  that  she  did  you  the  noble  service  of  taking  you 
into  the  home  of  Aunt  Bumpass.  That  in  itself  w7as  a 
benediction  and  a  thing  you  might  never  have  had  but 
for  the  troublesome  arm.  The  girl  that  day  received 
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impressions  which  have  never  faded  from  the  mind  of 
the  woman  as  the  years  have  passed.  The  peaceful  and 
saintly  face  gave  a  new  ideal  of  beauty  to  the  visitor. 
There’s  a  text  from  a  certain  old  book  which  has  long; 
since  fixed  itself  on  that  visitor’s  brain:  “May  the 
beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us.”  How  often  it 
has  conjured  up  the  lovely  and  love-filled  face  of  Aunt 
Bumpass  ! 

This  will  reach  few  save  old  friends  of  the  writer,  and 
others — G.  F.  C.  girls  of  later  years — whom  she  would 
claim  as  new  friends.  Therefore  the  use  of  known  quan¬ 
tities,  the  I  and  you  of  personal  communion,  will  be 
readily  pardoned. 

To  these  I  would  speak  out  of  an  experience  which  has 
been  somewhat  beyond  the  ordinary. 

There  are  books  which  are  valuable  for  the  sake  of  the 
little  drawings — the  tail-pieces — done  by  the  hand  of  a 
master.  I  would  count  it  a  thing  well  worth  my  wdiile 
if  this  article j  coming  from  an  unskilled  hand,  should 
give  at  the  finish,  or  elsewhere,  a  bit  of  renewed  courage, 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  some  one  to  take  fresh 
heart. 

You  have  your  troubles,  my  old-time  friend  ;  you,  my 
younger  friend,  will  have  yours  later.  Let  me  bid  you 
be  sure  that  this  or  that  thing  is  really  a  trouble  before 
you  bend  to  it.  Have  you  not  seen  men  and  women 
welcome  a  stroke  of  good  luck,  of  fortune,  which  later 
crushed  out  all  the  sweetness  and  goodness  within  them? 
Says  Carlyle,  “Show  me  one  man  who  is  ruined  by  adver¬ 
sity,  and  I  will  show  you  a  hundred  who  are  ruined  by 
prosperity.”  So  often  seeming  misfortune,  crashes, 
which  break  up  the  plans  of  a  lifetime,  will  in  the  years 
afterward  be  seen  to  have  been  for  your  own  good,  by 
strengthening  your  character,  throwing  you  on  your  own 
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resources  and  teaching  you  to  find  pleasure  in  small,  sweet 
things — the  beauty  of  a  changing  sky,  the  simple  flower 
at  your  feet,  the  song  of  a  wren. 

Then  if  despondency  should  occasionally  come,  treat  it 
lightly ,  it  will  pass  soon  if  you  but  make  little  of  it .  For  me 
there  are  days  on  which  the  chickweed,  the  stramonium, 
seem  unworthy  of  study  and  nothing  less  than  orchids 
would  interest  me.  I  know  this  to  be  an  abnormal  mood, 
one  dependent  perhaps  on  a  sleepless  night,  and  feel  that 
tomorrow  it  will  have  passed  away.  For  surely  if  we 
but  hold  the  right  attitude  toward  nature,  toward  events, 
one  may  thank  God  that  while  the  years  have  brought 
a  “  philosopic  mind,”  they  have  not  destroyed  capacity 
for  happiness,  and  that 

*  *  *  “Meadow,  grove  and  stream, 

The  earth  and  every  common  sight, 

Do  seem  apparelled  in  celestial  light, 

The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream.” 

Metta  Folger. 


EDGEWORTH  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 


[The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Wharton,  Mrs.  Lyndon  Swain, 
Mrs.  Jesse  Lindsay,  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  E.  Logan,  Mrs.  N.  C.  Weatherly 
and  Mrs.  Walker  (  Gov.  Morehead’s  daughter  )  for  many  of  the  facts 
contained  in  this  article.  ] 

Edge wortli  Female  Seminary  owed  its  existence  to  Gov. 
John  M.  Morehead,  a  broad-minded,  liberal-hearted  man, 
who  was  not  content  with  providing  for  the  education  of 
his  own  daughters  alone,  but  desired  also  to  give  to  other 
Southern  girls  an  opportunity  of  securing  a  good  educa¬ 
tion  without  having  to  go  North  to  obtain  it. 

o  o 

In  1840,  he  bought  the  land  extending  from  the  old 
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Mebane  homestead  to  the  Greensboro  Female  College 
line,  and  from  College  street,  which  is  now  West  Market, 
to  his  own  residence,  Blandwood,  the  present  home  of 
Mr.  R.  Percy  Gray.  At  his  own  expense,  Gov.  Morehead 
had  a  large,  four-story  brick  building  erected  in  the 
shady  grove  just  where  the  late  Gov.  A.  M.  Scales’  house 
stands,  the  one  now  occupied  by  Rev.L.  W.  Crawford. 

The  basement  was  used  for  the  dining  room  ;  on  the 
first  floor  were  the  school  room  or  chapel,  parlor,  and 
chamber;  on  the  second,  music  and  art  rooms;  and  on 
the  fourth,  a  large  dormitory.  The  trunk  and  bath 
rooms  were  over  the  kitchen. 

Knowing  of  the  great  success  of  Miss  Mary  Ann  Hove 
as  a  teacher  in  the  Academy,  which  stood  between  the 
present  residences  of  Mrs.  Judge  Dillard  and  Mrs.  Geo. 
Donnell,  Gov.  Morehead  put  her  in  charge  of  this  insti¬ 
tution.  She  was  a  most  accomplished  and  lovely 
woman,  poetical,  musical,  and  firm  and  just  in  her  dis¬ 
cipline.  Misses  Emily  Hubbard  and  Eliza  Rose  assisted 
in  the  literary  department,  with  Mr.  Gretter  as  Professor 
of  Latin  and  French,  and  Prof.  Rreitz  as  Musical  Direc¬ 
tor,  assisted  by  Prof  Brant.  In  the  opening  of  the  school, 
girls  came  from  all  the  Southern  States,  and  the  first 
pupil  to  arrive  was  Malvine  Hoard,  who  came  on  horse¬ 
back  all  the  way  from  Tennessee. 

Four  years  later,  in  1844,  Miss  Hoye  died,  and  Dr. 
and  Mrs  Weir,  with  an  able  corp  of  teachers  took  charge 
of  the  school.  Dr.  Weir,  -  an  Irishman  by  birth,  was 
business  manager,  and  he  also  taught  Chemistry,  and 
Philosophy.  After  holding  the  school  for  several  years, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Morgan  from  New 
York. 

Up  to  this  time  the  course  of  study  was  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  classes,  more  like  those  of  a  graded  school; 
but  Mr.  Morgan  began  the  Collegiate  system,  in  which 
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the  terms,  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Depart¬ 
ments  were  used  instead  of  Senior,  Junior,  Sophomore, 
and  Freshmen  Clesses.  The  course  of  study  at  that  time 
was  as  follows  : 


FIRST  DEPARTMENT. 

Davies’  Arithmetic  ;  Bullion’s  English,  Latin  and  Greek 
Grammars;  Tourn’s  Spelling  Book  and  Analysis ;  Web¬ 
ster’s  Dictionary  ;  Woodbridge  and  Williams’  Geography, 
with  the  use  of  Mitchell’s  Outline  Maps  ;  History  of  the 
United  States  ;  Book  of  Commerce  ;  Elements  of  Myth¬ 
ology,  with  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquaries;  Watts’ 
“On  the  Mind,”  with  Lectures  on  Self-Knowledge  and 
Self-Culture;  the  French,  Latin,  or  Greek  Language, 
with  one  of  the  ornamental  branches. 

SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 

Davies’  Algebra,  Legendre’s  Geometry,  Newman’s 
Rhetoric,  Lincoln’s  Botany,  Paley’s  Natural  Theology, 
Ancient  and  Modern  History,  Burrit’s  Geography  of  the 
Heavens,  and  Blair’s  Lectures. 

i 

THIRD  DEPARTMENT. 

Maffet’s  Natural  Philosophy,  with  experiments  ;  Criti¬ 
cal  Study  of  the  English  Language  as  the  Vehicle  of 
Thought — its  Etomology,  Lexicography,  and  History; 
Abercrombies’  Chapter  on  Reason,  (with  lectures)  as 
a  system  of  practical  Logic;  Smillie  on  Natural  History , 
with  lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ;  and  Alex¬ 
ander’s  Evidences. 

FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Philosophy  of  Mind  ;  Astronomy  as  a  Science  ;  Karnes’ 
Elements  of  Criticism  ;  Critical  Study  of  Milton,  Shakes¬ 
peare,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  Princi- 
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pies  of  Interpretation;  Wayland’s  Moral  Philosophy; 
Guizot  on  Civilization  ;  Butler’s  Analogy  ;  Lectures  on 
the  Harmony  -of  Truth ,  or  Method  and  Plan  of  Self-Edu¬ 
cation. 

In  order  to  graduate,  it  was  necessary  to  study  at  least 
one  Foreign  language. 

The  expenses  per  term  were  : 

Board,  Washing,  Fuel,  Light  and  instruction  in  the  ordinary 


branches . . . $  75.00 

Music  on  piano . 20.00 

“  “  guitar  .  15.00 

Drawing  and  Painting,  each .  10.00 

Latin,  Greek,  French,  each . 10.00 

Wax  Work . 10.00 

Shell  Work.. .  5.00 

Silk  and  Worsted  Work .  5.00 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  were  successful  instructors,  but 
not  good  disciplinarians. 

About  this  time,  1848,  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
buildings,  as  there  were  over  one  hundred  boarders.  It 
was  also  necessary  to  build  an  art  studio,  which  is  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Robertson. 

Each  teacher  publicly  examined  the  pupils  in  his 
department,  distinguished  men  spoke  at  the  Commence¬ 
ments,  diplomas  were  presented  to  the  graduating  class, 
and  the  exercises  of  the  session  were  closed  with  a  grand 
concert  given  by  the  music  pupils. 

After  holding  the  school  for  four  years,  Mr.  Morgan 
was  succeeded  by  Prof.  Richard  Sterling,  from  Hampden- 
Sydney,  who  was  a  thorough,  enthusiastic  teacher.  Dur-" 
ing  the  first  year  of  his  administration  the  teachers  of 
music  were  Prof.  Sneider  and  Mrs.  Hildersheimer ;  of 
art,  Prof.  Eyers  ;  of  French,  Prof.  Maurice;  and  of  the 
literary  branches,  Professors  Wood  and  Lee.  Every 
department  was  superintended  by  Prof.  Sterling  himself, 
and  his  success  was  great. 
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For  the  following  year  the  members  of  the  faculty 
were : 


RICHARD  STERLING,  A.  M. 

Principal  and  Professor  of  Belles-Letters  and  Physical  Science. 

ANDREW  J.  WOOD,  A.  B. 

Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 

ISAAC  B.  BLAKE,  A.  B. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Geology. 

REV.  Z.  J.  SMITH.  A.  M. 

Lectures  on  Moral  Science. 

MISS  SARAH  J.  KOLLOCK. 

Assistant  in  English  Department. 

J.  JACONES  AYERS. 

Professor  of  Oil  Painting  and  Drawing. 

HENRICH  SNEIDER. 

Professor  of  Piano  and  Harp. 

MISS  MINNA  RAVEN. 

Instructor  on  Piano  and  Harp. 

MISS  LIZZIE  DUNSENBERRY. 

Instructor  on  Piano. 

ALFRED  M.  SCALES,  Esq. 

Steward. 

MRS.  A.  M.  SCALES. 

Matron. 

Edgeworth,  at  this  time,  was  at  the  height  of  its  pros¬ 
perity.  Large  crowds  of  girls  came  from  all  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  some  to  remain  four  years  before  returning 
home.  During  this  second  year  that  Richard  Sterling 
'was  president  there  were  one  hundred  pupils  in  all ;  77 
piano  pupils,  17  harp  and  guitar  pupils,  34  vocal  pupils, 
20  oil  painting  pupils,  27  pencil  and  crayon  pupils,  20 
ancient  language  pupils,  26  modern  language  pupils. 

At  the  Commencement  exercises  the  orator  was  Mr. 
John  Barringer,  an  uncle  of  our  citizen  John  A.  Barringer, 
Esq.  The  Seniors  were  dressed  in  white,  the  Juniors  in 
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yellow,  the  Sophomores  in  blue,  and  the  Freshmen  in 
green. 

In  1860  the  far  Southern  girls  were  called  home  by 
the  first  sounds  of  war.  Three  years  later  the  school  was 
closed  and  the  building  was  then  used  for  a  Confederate 
hospital.  After  the  surrender  the  Federal  troops  occu¬ 
pied  it  for  the  same  purpose. 

At  the  death  of  Governor  Morehead,  in  1866,  the  school 
building  was  leased  by  Rev.  J.  M.  M.  Caldwell,  of  Rome, 
Ga.,  who  had  moved  from  there  with  his  school,  during 
the  war,  to  Statesville,  N.  C.  Mr.  Caldwell  was  a  North 
Carolinian  and  a  grandson  of  Rev  David  Caldwell,  pas¬ 
tor  of  Alamance  and  Buffalo  churches.  He  was  the  last 
principal  of  the  institution,  and  the  names  of  his  faculty 
will  doubtless  interest  our  readers  : 

Rev.  J.  M.  M.  Caldwell,  L.  J.  Stephens,  S.  C.  Caldwell, 
C.  E.  Caldwell,  R.  K.  Pearson. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  this  year  were  held  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  where  diplomas  were  presented 
and  the  address  delivered  to  the  graduating  class.  The 
public  examinations  and  grand  concert  were  held  in  the 
chapel  of  the  school. 

After  a  successful  administration  of  four  years,  Mr. 
Caldwell  again  obtained  possession  of  his  buildings  in 
Rome,  Ga. ,  and  returned  there.  Edgeworth  was  then 
closed  to  the  public.  The  institution  was  a  success  from  its 
very  beginning.  While  Governor  Morehead  lived  he 
insisted  on  employing  only  the  best  talent. 

Col.  Julius  A.  Gray,  with  his  family,  soon  moved  into 
the  school  building  and,  after  living  there  just  one  year, 
it  caught  fire  from  a  defective  flue  and  was  burned  to 
the  ground. 


Lillian  Weathekly. 
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COMMENCEMENT  NOTES. 


PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday  A.  M.,  11  O’clock,  May  25th. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  Bishop  Charles  B.  Gallway, 
D.  D.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Tuesday  P.  M.,  4:30  O’clock,  May  25th. 

Alumnae  Reunion. 

Tuesday  P.  M.,  8  :30  O’clock,  May  25th. 

Address  to  Alumnae  by  Mrs.  Sallie  Southall  Cotten, 
Falkland,  N.  C. 

Wednesday  A.  M.,  10  O’clock,  May  26th. 

Graduating  Exercises,  and  Literary  Address  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  exercises  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Norman,  of 
the  N.  C.  Conference. 

Wednesday  P.  M.,  8  :30  O’clock,  May  26th. 

Annual  Concert. 

We  present  herewith  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
Graduating  Class,  together  with  the  subjects  of  their 
theses  : 

Pearl  May  Balsley,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Social  Life  in 
Colonial  North  Carolina. 

Carrie  Beard,  Kernersville,  N.  C.,  The  Modern 
Cartoon. 

Maggie  Tilden  Benson,  Reidsville,  N.  C.,  The  Chari¬ 
table  Institutions  of  North  Carolina. 

•« 

Ola  Blanche  Boyles,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  The  Nation’s 
Library . 
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Lila  Marshall  Brent,  Wadesboro,  N.  C.,  The  Modern 
Scotch  School  of  Fiction. 

Carrie  Patterson  Fitts,  Fitts,  N.  C.,  Modern  Adver¬ 
tisements. 

Betha  Fulp,  Kernersville ,  N.  C.,  Southern  Songs. 

Helen  Eugenia  Mabry,  Ridgeway,  N.  C.,  The  Influence 
of  Madam  DeStael  and  George  Sand  on  French  Literary 
Life. 

Carrie  Louzena  McNairy,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Popular 
Amusements. 

Essie  Leigh  Mock,  Thomasville,  N.  C.,  The  Electric 
Age. 

Ruth  Ann  York,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  History  of  Market 
Street  M.  E.  Church,  South. 

*  *  * 

A  large  number  of  Alumnae  have  already  signified 
their  intention  of  being  present,  and  our  attractive  pro¬ 
gramme  cannot  fail  to  draw  a  greater  crowd  of  visitors 
than  usual. 

We  take  this  method  of  extending  a  cordial  invitation 
to  all  the  readers  of  The  Message  to  come  and  help  us 
make  the  occasion  one  long  to  be  remembered. 

*  *  * 

All  the  railroads  have  kindly  consented  to  grant  return 
tickets  at  reduced  rates.  Be  sure  to  call  for  this  kind  of 
ticket. 

*  *  * 

President  Peacock  will  take  pleasure  in  securing  con¬ 
venient  and  pleasant  boarding  accommodations  for  all 
who  will  write  him  when  they  expect  to  arrive. 

V 

*  * 

We  hope  to  have  a  large  gathering  of  ministers  present. 
If  all  who  intend  to  come  will  notify  the  President,  he  will 
gladly  provide  for  their  entertainment  without  expense 
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to  them.  Please  notify  him  at  least  ten  days  before 
Commencement.  When  you  arrive  come  to  the  College 
direct,  and  you  will  be  introduced  to  your  host  or  hostess. 

*  *  * 

Special  rates  will  be  secured  for  round-trip  rates  from 
all  the  carriage  lines  in  the  city.  These  rates  will  be 
made  known  when  you  arrive. 

*  *  * 

In  short,  every  effort  is  being  exerted  to  render  the 
Commencement  an  occasion  of  enjoyment  to  all  who  will 
honor  it  with  their  presence. 


LIBRARY  NOTES. 


Inasmuch  as  we  go  to  press  with  this  number  the  25th 
of  March,  it  is  impossible  to  record  much  not  given  in 
the  April  number.  The  graduating  theses  have  been 
playing  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  lives  of  the  Seniors 
that  they  have  been  obliged  to  hasten  the  appearance  of 
The  Message  for  May  in  order  to  have  the  way  clear 
sometime  in  advance. 


*  *  * 

It  has  been  but  ten  days  since  we  wrote  up  the 
“  Library  Notes  ”  for  April,  and  yet  we  have  added  105 
valumes  to  our  library  within  that  time.  We  confidently 
expect  to  make  our  total  number  of  bound  volumes  reach 
4,000  by  Commencement.  We  are  only  about  100  vol¬ 
umes  from  that  number  now.  When  we  closed  the 
library  last  year  we  had  2,668  volumes.  We  expended 
the  past  year  for  books  and  magazines  more  than  eleven 
hundred  dollars  ($l,100j ,  which  we  raised  by  library  fees, 
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lectures,  donations,  etc.  In  addition  to  this,  the  market 
value  of  books  given  has  been  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  ($500). 

You  can  make  your  own  estimate  of  what  our  library 
will  be  in  a  few  years  at  this  rate. 

*  *  * 

We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  the  names  and  con¬ 
tributions  for  a  later  date,  but  we  were  obliged  to  close 
our  books  on  March  25th.  We  desire  to  acknowledge, 
with  sincere  thanks,  the  following  donations  : 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Whitsett,  2  nos.  The  College  Message. 

Dr.  Isaac  M.  Taylor,  16  nos.  The  N.  C.  University 
Magazine. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Westbrook,  28  nos.  The  Trinity  Archive . 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Murphy,  3  nos.  The  Message. 

H.  J.  Elam,  Esq.,  Brayan’s  The  First  Battle. 

Miss  Mary  Trotter,  The  Man  of  Business,  vol.  I. 

W.  H.  Moore,  D.  D.,  His  Life  and  Labors  of  Rev.  H. 
G.  Leigh,  D.  D. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Barker,  13  bound  volumes  of  Greensboro 
Patriot ;  1  vol.  Greensboro  North  State,  2  pamphlets. 

Hon.  David  Schenck,  16  pamphlets  on  Revolutionary 
History  of  N.  C. 

A.  M.  Scales,  Esq.,  Report  of  the  Fraud  Commission. 

Miss  Lizzie  Mortin,  Tsan-Me  Sung,  Lz. 

Miss  Florence  Dixon,  25  nos.  The  College  Message. — 
years  1885- ’88. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Harris,  1  no.  The  Message. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Carr,  Entick’s  Dictionary,  1811.  Ripley’s 
Voyage  to  America,  1810.  The  Dairyman’s  Daughter. 
The  Reformer  Reformed. 

Jos.  M.  Moreliead,  Esq.,  Letters  Patent  from  George 
III  to  John  Armstrong,  Jr.,  dated  Williamsburgli,  Va., 
1765.  A  Guide  to  N.  C.,  for  Emigrants  and  Capitalists. 
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Gov.  Swain’s  Early  Times  in  Raleigh.  12  N.  C.  Docu¬ 
ments. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Bandy,  10  nos.  Trinity  Archive.  1  no. 
Land  We  Love.  Report  of  President  of  Trinity  College 
for  1887-88.  2  of  Prof.  Weeks’  N.  C.  Monographs. 

Winslow’s  Report  on  the  Waters  of  N.  C.  Compend  of 
Lutheran  Theology.  Memorial  of  Hon.  Z.  B.  Vance. 
Steam.  His  Analytical  Arithmetic. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Monroe,  Her  “Historical  Lutheranism.” 

John  A.  Barringer,  Esq.,  Holden’s  Impeachment  Tfial, 
vol.  III. 

R.  Percy  Gray ,  Esq. ,  4  vols.  Southern  Literary  Messenger , 
7  vols.  The  Southern  Review ,  2  vols.  Legislative  Docu¬ 
ments  N.  C.  1842- ’43.  Hawk’s  History  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  vol.  I. 


BUSINESS  NOTICE. 


With  this  number  wre  will  close  volume  seven  of  The 
Message.  We  desire  to  have  the  volume  begin  with  the 
Fall  Session  and  run  with  the  school  year.  We  also 
announce  a  special  feature  to  begin  with  our  next  number. 
We  expect  to  have  a  paper  in  every  issue  on  some  phase 
of  North  Carolina  history,  written  especially  for  The 
Message.  We  will  publish  next  year,  running  through 
the  nine  numbers,  A  History  of  the  Private  and  Church 
•Schools  and  Colleges  of  North  Carolina,  by  Prof.  Charles 
L.  Raper,of  the  Greensboro  Female  College  Faculty.  Prof. 
Raper  has  been  collecting  material  for  the  past  several 
months,  and  is  going  to  give  the  readers  of  The  Message 
an  opportunity  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  our  educa¬ 
tional  history.  These  articles  alone  will  be  worth  more 
than  the  price  of  the  magazine.  In  addition  to  these 
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papers  we  will  have  signed  articles  by  the  editors  and 
contributing  Alumnae,  who  have  kindly  promised  to  fur¬ 
nish  us  articles.  When  we  revived  The  Message  two  and 
a  half  years  ago,  we  put  the  price  at  the  ridiculously  low 
figure  of  50  cents,  in  order  to  get  a  large  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  think  we  have  now  passed  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage  and  are  entitled  to  something  like  a  reason¬ 
able  price  for  our  magazine.  Beginning  with  next  Sep¬ 
tember  (our  next  number)  our  subscription  price  will  be 
one  collar  for  the  scholastic  year  of  nine  numbers.  We 
promise  you  to  put  forth  our  best  efforts  to  make  the 
magazine  worth  the  price  paid  for  it,  and  ask  for  the 
same  kind  support  that  has  been  accorded  to  us  all  the 
time.  We  hope  to  receive  subscriptions  for  1897- ’98  by 
August  15th  next.  May  we  count  you f 


Great  Trank  Line  and  U.  S.  Mail  Route  between  the  North,  South,  East  and  West! 

IESOUTHERN  RAILWAY 


Operates  four  passenger  trains  daily  to  Washington,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Four  Passenger  Trains  Daily 


For  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Chattanooga,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Mobile,  New  Orleans  and  Points  South  and  West. 


THE  SHORT  LINE  TO  FLORIDA.— Through  trains  and  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping 
Cars  to  Augusta,  Savannah,  Jacksonville  and  Tampa  without  change. 


THE  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  VESTIBULED  LIMITED— This 
train  is  composed  entirely  of  First-class  Coach,  Pullman  Palace 
Drawing-Room,  Sleeping  and  Dining  Cars. 


THE  NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA  SHORT  LINE— The  quickest  and  best  service  to 
Florida.  Pullman,  Dining  and  Buffet  Cars  New  York  to  St.  Augustine 

and  Tampa  without  change. 


For  rates,  tickets,  time-tables,  &c.,  call  on  any  agent  Southern  Railway,  or 
W.  A.  TURK,  G.  P.  A.,  J.  M.  CULP,  Traf.  Man.,  W.  IL  GREEN,  Gen  Supt., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Washington,  D.  C.  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  L.  VERNON,  T.  P.  A.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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Hocal  Department 


Mrs.  0.  W.  Carr,  of  Trinity,  is  visiting  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Peacock. 

* *  * 

Easter  to  the  bat.  Examinations  on  deck,  with  Com¬ 
mencement  to  follow. 

*  * 

Since  our  last  issue  Miss  Mo] lie  Ivie,  from  Leaksville, 
has  been  added  to  our  number. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Mamie  Jenkins  visited  her  sister,  Miss  Freddie 
Jenkins,  in  college  for  a  few  days. 

*  *  * 

The  young  lady  who  said,  at  the  table,  “  Thank  you 
for  the  illiteration,”  was  evidently  thinking  about  her¬ 
self. 

*  *  # 

Miss  Lucy  Carr  has  been  visiting  Master  John  Peacock. 
She  came  over  to  see  the  projectoscope  wonder.  Come 
again,  Lucy. 

*  *  * 

Why  is  it  that  one  of  our  girls,  who  pretends  to  be 
very  quiet,  modest  and  dignified,  will  blush  and  stam¬ 
mer  when  we  mention  “  tulips?” 

*  *  * 

The  last  few  days  have  wrought  wonderful  changes  in 
our  campus.  The  seats  have  been  brought  out  and 
placed  beneath  the  “accustomed  oak.”  The  girls  spend 
as  much  time  as  possible  on  the  campus  during  such 
pretty  weather. 
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Among  other  visitors  we  were  pleased  to  have  with  us 
for  a  few  days  Mrs.  Bowden,  of  Portsmouth,  Va.  Miss 
Lucy  Bowden  was  especially  pleased  to  have  her. 

*  *  * 

First  girl — “How  is  E - today?” 

Second  girl — “She  isn’t  any  better.” 

First  girl — “Are  doctor  going  to  cut  off  her  tonsil?” 

*  *  * 

Miss  Alice  Makepeace  has  been  compelled,  on  account 
of  sickness,  to  leave  school  and  return  home.  We  trust 
that  her  health  will  be  restored,  and  that  she  will  return. 

*  *  * 

We  were  sorry  indeed  to  lose  from  our  number  Miss 
Ethel  Holt,  who  was  called  home  on  account  of  her 
grandmother’s  death.  Ethel,  you  have  our  deepest  sym¬ 
pathy. 

*  *  * 

Old  Webster  had  better  look  out  or  G.  F.  C.  will  leave 
him  in  the  lurch.  One  bright  girl  said  that  a  “  wid¬ 
ower  ”  was  a  lady  who  had  been  married,  but  her  hus¬ 
band  was  dead. 

*  *  * 

The  literary  societies  have  been  having  some  interest¬ 
ing  debates  for  the  last  few  weeks.  Some  of  the  debaters 
make  some  brilliant  speeches,  which  prove  that  they 
devoted  much  time  and  study  to  preparation.* 

We  desire  to  thank  the  people  of  Greensboro  and  else¬ 
where  for  the  kindness  they  have  shown  us  by  advertis¬ 
ing  in  The  Message  for  the  past  year.  It  has  been  the 
constant  aim  of  the  editors  to  make  the  advertisements 
pay  every  patron.  We  trust  that  you  will  continue  the 
favor  next  year,  and  by  so  doing  show  that  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  The  College  Message. 
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One  of  the  best  entertainments  we  ever  attended  was 
the  Reformation,  or  the  Life  of  Luther,  given  by  the 
Ladies’  Aid  Society  of  West  Market  Street  Church  at  the 
Academy  of  Music.  The  opening  allegorical  procession 
was  participated  in  by  about  sixty  performers,  and  indi¬ 
cated  the  entrance  of  theology  or  the  desire  for  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  into  the  ’national  life  of  a  country. 

“  The  most  impprtant  event  of  modern  times,”  the 
trial  of  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  was  portrayed  by 
a  large  company  of  military  guards  and  representatives 
the  historical  personages  who  made  the  history  of  that 
eventful  day. 

*  *  * 

Quite  a  pleasant  relaxation  from  school  duties  was  the 
entertainment  given  in  our  college  chapel  by  Mr.  Sands, 
the  manager  of  Edison’s  Projectoscope  and  Grapliophone. 
The  Projectoscope  was  something  new,  and  was  much 
enjoyed  by  all.  The  last  night  was  given  for  the  benefit 
of  our  reading  room. 

The  Record  says  of  the  projectoscope  :  “  The  exhibi¬ 

tion  is  nothing  but  pictures,  but  they  are  movable.  They 
are  taken  from  life  and  are  reproduced  just  as  you  may 
see  them  on  the  street  or  wherever  taken.  Every  one 
knows  what  the  phonograph  is.  The  projectoscope, 
instead  of  producing  sounds,  produces  pictures  life-like, 
for  all  the  world  like  the  real  object.”  * 

The  pictures  were  indeed  wonderful,  but  the  one  that 
amused  Master  John  was  the  “ Black  Diamond  Express.” 

*  *  * 


It  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  advance  the  price  of 
The  Message  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar.  We  feel 
sure  that  our  old  subscribers  will  be  willing  to  pay  one 
dollar,  knowing  that  fifty  cents  was  too  cheap.  While 
our  subscription  list  has  been  very  good,  we  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  what  we  expected  and  now  wish  it  to  be.  Send 
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a  dollar  at  once,  for  The  Message  promises  to  be  better 
next  year  than  ever  before,  as  as  our  President  says 
“unless  it  can  be  better  every  year,  it  shall  be  stopped. ” 
The  present  editors  thank  the  public  for  the  co-operation 
and  sympathy  shown  them,  and  ask  for  a  continuance  of 
the  same. 

Adieu  till  September. 


BACK  NUMBERS 

Of  The  flessage  Wanted 


We  are  trying  to  complete  the  files  of  The  Message, 
and  are  especially  anxious  to  secure  any  numbers  pub¬ 
lished  while  Dr.  Jones  was  President  of  G-.  F.  College. 
Also,  all  numbers  published  during  Dr.  Dixon’s  adminis¬ 
tration.  We  want 

January,  May  and  November 

numbers  for  1896.  I  will  feel  greatly  obliged  to  all  who 
have  any  of  the  numbers  mentioned  above  if  they  will 
forward  same  to  me  as  early  as  possible.  I  desire  to  have 
a  complete  file  bound  for  our  Library. 

DRED  PEACOCK. 
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Blumnse  Department. 


“ Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot?” 


Miss  Mattie  Harris  resides  in  Asheville,  N.  C. 

* *  *  # 

Miss  Joyner,  Mrs.  Brame,  resides  at  Trinity,  N.  C. 


*  *  * 

Miss  Annie  Bell,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Roan,  is  of  Goldsboro,  N.C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Belle  Hutton  is  now  Mrs.  E.  L.  Sides,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

*  *  * 


Mrs.  W.  A.  Guthrie,  nee  Miss  Ella  Carr,  is  livingin  D  ur- 
ham,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Priscilla  Debman  is  now  Mrs.  A.  D.  Betts,  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Dr.  Johnson,  nee  Miss  Addie  Webb,  is  living  in 
Denver,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mamie  Chadwick,  Mrs.  Shaw,  is  teaching  in 
Durham,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Bobbie  Bell,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Cunningham,  resides  at 
Pineville,  N.  C. 

*  *  *  # 

Mrs.  Charles  Hoffman,  Miss  Annie  Lee  Younts,  lives  in 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Eva  Miller,  ’92,  has  a  position  in  the  Winston 
Graded  School. 
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Miss  Etta  Collett  is  now  known  as  Mrs.  John  Wilson, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

*  x 

Miss  Bertie  Rhyne  lives  with  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  S. 
Younts,  of  Pineville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Dr.  C.  N.  Mason,  formerly  Miss  Bettie  Fearrington, 
is  living  near  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

XXX 

Mrs.  Eugene  Jones,  formerly  known  as  Miss  Leila  Deb- 
man,  resides  at  Eagle  Rock,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mary  Trotter  has  a  position  in  Odell’s  hardware 
store,  Greensboro,  as  bookkeeper. 

*  *  x 

We  note  a  visit  to  Durham  by  Mrs.  R.  A.  Enbanks,  nee 
Miss  Lida  Harris,  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

x  *  x 

Misses  Isla  Council,  ’92,  and  Maggie  Gainey,  ’92,  are 
teaching  at  Lumber  Bridge  High  School. 

X  X  X 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Stroud,  Miss  Lou  Atwater,  paid  our  lady 
principal,  Mrs.  Long,  a  short  visit  recently. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Bettie  Moir  is  now  Mrs.  R.  W.  Christian.  She 
and  her  husband  are  in  Montana  at  present. 

x  *  * 

Miss  Lessie  Gill  dined  with  us  a  few  Sundays  past.  She 
is  now  a  student  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

XXX 

Mrs.  W.  F.  McCabe,  tire  Miss  Ella  Davis,  of  Durham,  N. 
C.,  is  visiting  her  parents  in  Franklinton,  N.  C. 

XXX 

Miss  Mamie  Alderman,  ’91,  has  a  fine  position  as  private 
secretary  in  Odell’s  hardware  store,  Greensbero,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Dora  Jones  gave  two  very  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  lectures  at  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  in 
April. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Julia  Cross  attended  the  Woman's  Missionary  Con¬ 
vention,  which  was  in  session  at  Littleton,  N.  C.,  during 

the  last  week  of  March. 

> 

*  * 

Grieved  were  we  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Joe  Webb, 
nee  Miss  Addie  Webb,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  bereaved 
ones  have  our  sincere  sympathy. 

*  *  * 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  note  the  death  of  the  father  of 
Misses  Ruth,  ’95,  and  Ella  Burroughs.  They  have  our 
deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  their  great  bereave¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

We  learn  that  Miss  Ila  Tyer,  ’95,  is  to  make  her  home  in 
Elizabeth  City  after  this.  The  North  Carolina  Advocate 
reported  that  Rev.  A.  P.  Tyer  will  move  his  family  to  that 
place  in  April. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Little,  Jr.,  formerly  known  as  Miss  Nannie 
Everett,  of  Little’s  Mills,  N.  C.,  has  had  a  visit  from  that 
dread  personage  “Mr.  La  Grippe.”  We  trust  that  she  has 
fully  recovered. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Davis,  ’94,  acted  as  bridesmaid  at  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Miss  Marriotte  Betts,  ’94,  and  Rev.  R.  L.  Davis,  of 
which  we  made  mention  in  the  last  issue  of  our  magazine. 
Lizzie  is  a  sister  of  the  groom. 

*  *  * 

We  were  glad  to  welcome  to  our  “  College  Home  ”  Miss 
Bessie  Gainey,  ’93,  who  paid  us  a  pop  call  on  her  way  from 
Sherwood,  N.  C.  After  two  weeks  at  home  she  will  return 
to  Concord,  where  she  has  the  position  as  bookkeeper  for 
J.  M.  Odell  &  Son. 
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On  the  morning  of  March  17th,  at  the  home  of  the  bride, 
in  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Miss  Margaret  Murray  was  married 
to  Mr.  Charles  Thornton,  of  Danville,  Va.  The  young 
couple  have  our  best  wishes  for  a  happy  life. 

*  *  * 

We  were  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Miss  Carrie 
Mayhew.  The  Message  extends  deep  sympathy  to  the 
bereaved  ones.  Miss  Mayhew  was  a  former  student  of 
“G.  F.  C.,”  and  the  aunt  of  one  of  our  girls,  Miss  Carrie 
Hendren. 

*  *  * 

Our  department  for  this  month  is  saddened  by  the 
departure  from  this  world  of  the  dear  ones  of  several  of 
“our  girls.”  Miss  Sarah  Burkhead  recently  lost  her 
father.  The  Message  extends  deepest  sympathy  to  Sarah 
and  the  others  thus  afflicted. 

*  *  * 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  with  us  for  a  night  Miss  Alice 
Lee.  She  was  on  her  way  to  Baltimore  for  treatment  of 
her  eyes,  and  stopped  over  for  a  few  days  with  her  sister, 
Miss  Bertha  Lee,  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
School.  She  did  not  forget  her  “old  college  home,”  to  the 
delight  of  her  friends  here. 
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Exchange  department. 


We  acknowledge  receipt  of  The  Tar  Heel  and  Kelly 
Messenger . 

* *  *  * 

The  March  issue  of  The  Student’s  Pen  is  in.  We  always 
enjoy  looking  over  its  columns. 

*  5R  *- 

We  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  The  Mercerburg 
Monthly  for  the  kind  mention  made  of  us  in  its  March 
number. 

*  *  * 

The  contents  of  the  March  number  of  The  Scio  Collegian 
consist  of  well  written  articles  and  essays,  which  are 
both  entertaining  and  instructive. 

*  *  * 

The  Baylor  Literary ,  from  Waco,  Texas,  is  a  welcome 
visitor.  We  enjoy  reading  the  pages  of  the  Literary, 
which  are  usually  filled  with  good  matter. 

*  *  * 

The  Guilford  Collegian  for  March  contains  many  articles 
which  are  well  worth  reading.  In  “  Giotto  and  Some  of 
His  Pictures  ”  we  have  an  excellent  sketch  of  that  famous 
artist . 

*  * 

We  fail  to  see  on  our  desk  this  month  the  following 
exchanges  :  Beach  Grove  Oracle,  High  School  Junto,  D. 
H.  S.  Item  and  Wake  Forest  Student.  Surely  these  are 
not  going  to  desert  us.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
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During  an  examination  in  astronomy  a  student,  after 
writing  a  very  little,  arose  and  left  the  room.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  looked  and  saw  on  his  paper  the  words  :  “  Sun, 

moon  and  stars  forgot,  upward  I  fly.” — Ex. 

*  *  * 

This  month,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  on  our  desk  The  State  Normal  Magazine.  We 
extend  our  congratulations,  and  wish  it  great  success, 
which  is  certainly  assured  if  we  may  judge  from  this,  its 
first  appearance. 

*  *  * 

The  Trinity  Archive  for  March  is  well  up  to  its  old 
standard.  The  literary  department  is  full  of  well  written 
articles,  and  in  the  space  devoted  to  Literary  Notes  we 
may  get  a  valuable  store  of  information  concerning  what 
is  being  done  in  the  literary  world  today. 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  again  among  our  exchanges  The 
High  School  Leader ,  representative  of  Butte  High  School, 
Montana.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Leader  has 
decided  to  devote  some  of  its  space  to  an  exchange 
department.  This  department,  if  properly  managed, 
will  prove  of  great  benefit  1 6  any  paper. 

*  *  * 

The  Public  School  Record ,  published  by  the  senior  class 
of  the  city  schools  at  Winston,  N.  C.,  is  in  all  respects 
an  excellent  paper.  Among  the  many  articles  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  March  number,  that  entitled  A  Glimpse  of 
Rome,  by  A.  H.  Patterson,  a  former  student  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Winston  schools,  especially  claimed  our  atten¬ 
tion.  One  never  grows  tired  of  reading  about  the  “  Im¬ 
perial  City,”  which  though  now  greatly  changed  from 
the  Rome  in  which  Caesar  flourished,  still  retains  traces 
of  its  ancient  glory  and  magnificence. 
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The  Davidson  Monthly  ranks  high  among  our  exchanges, 
indeed  it  is  considered  one  of  the  best.  The  article  The 
Relation  of  Criticism  to  Literature  is  good.  The  author 
shows  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  and  there 
is  manifested  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  careful 
thought  and  consideration.  We  think  anyone  would  be 
greatly  instructed  by  not  only  reading,  but  studying  this 
article  in  which  the  real  meaning  of  criticism,  its  aim  and 
object  are  brought  out. 

^ 

With  the  May  issue  of  The  Message  we  lay  down  our 
work  as  exchange  editor.  We  can  but  have  a  feeling  of 
mingled  joy  and  sadness  when  we  think  that  never  again 
shall  we  have  the  pleasure  ( ?)  of  perusing  the  columns 
of  the  many  exchanges,  which  have  come  to  seem  as 
friends  to  us.  Many  times,  we  fear,  we  have  failed  to 
make  our  department  as  interesting  and  profitable  as  it 
might  have  been,  but  the  task  of  an  exchange  editor,  if 
she  perform  that  task  as  it  should  be,  is  no  light  one.  It 
is  her  duty  to  read  and  study  carefully  the  articles  in 
each  magazine,  determine  to  get  out  their  real  meaning  ; 
to  find  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  never  to  be  influenced 
by  prejudice  or  favor,  but  rather  to  be  guided  always  by 
sound  judgment  in  all  her  criticisms.  Such  work  requires 
special  endowments.  Yet  we  would  not  discourage  the 
editor  “  who  is  to  be,”  but  would  wish  her  “all  success.” 
And  may  each  year  in  the  history  of  The  College  Mes¬ 
sage  be  crowned  with  greater  success  than  the  preceding. 


